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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


5" vast a subject as Sporting Art imposes certain 
= limitations on the author who seeks, however con- 
@ scientiously, to explore it. In this book, I have 
attempted to collect particulars of all the most noted 
British sporting artists, and not a few of their lesser 
brethren, who were born during the course of the eighteenth 
century. That, in so doing, I have omitted much that might 
haye been said I should be the first to own, but considerations 
of space, and, indeed, of the very impossibility of covering the 
whole field in one book, have necessarily confined my remarks, for 
the most part to essentials. In short, Sporting Prints of the Eighteenth 
and Early Nineteenth Centuries is intended, not as an elaborate text- 
book, but as a general guide to a peculiarly fascinating subject. 
Any author who seeks to treat on sporting art without making 
reference to Animal Painters of England from the year 1600, by the late 
Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. (Vinton & Co., Vols. 1 and 2, 1900; 
Vol. 3, 1911), must be either exceptionally gifted with information 
or strangely ignorant of the facts. For myself, I willingly acknowledge 
considerable indebtedness to it, though, for obvious reasons, I did 
not refer to that invaluable work until a great part of the manuscript 
of the present book was already in existence. In such cases as I 
have made use of it—not, I hope, altogether uncritically—I have 
endeavoured to maintain an independent outlook, and where more 
recent research has suggested modifications, as, for instance, in 
regard to the dates of birth and death of the artists concerned, I 
have endeavoured to give what seemed to be the most reliable 
interpretation of the facts. Of other authorities consulted on 
various points, I have notes of at least forty, old and new. 
Among the latter, that remarkable compilation The Farington Diary, 
edited by James Greig (Hutchinson & Co.), has afforded some 
illuminating sidelights, while I must also acknowledge assistance 
from Colonel Maurice Harold Grant’s Chronological History of the 
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Old English Landscape Painters (in Oil) (Hudson, Kearns & Co.) ; 
the late Mr. Alfred Whitman’s Charles Turner (Geo. Bell & Sons, 
1907), a work of considerable incidental value to collectors of 
sporting prints by this artist; the same author’s Valentine Green 
(A. H. Bullen, 1902) and Samuel William Reynolds (Geo. Bell & Sons, 
1903) ; Mr. C. Reginald Grundy’s James Ward, R.A., His Life and 
Works (Tuer Connoisseur, 1909); Mrs. Julia Frankau’s William 
Ward, A.R.A., James Ward, R.A., Their Lives and Works (Macmillan 
and Co., 1904) ; Dr. G. C. Williamson’s and Lady Victoria Manners’s 
John Zoffany, R.A. (John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1920) ; Sir 
Theodore Andrea Cook’s A History of the English Turf (Virtue & Co., 
Ltd., 1901) ; Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow’s most interesting survey 
of British Sporting Artists from Barlow to Herring (John Lane, 1922), 
and the same author’s Angling in British Art (same publishers, 1923); 
Mr. Ralph Nevill’s Old Sporting Prints (THE Connotsszur, 1908) ; 
the same author’s Old English Sporting Prints and their History and 
Old English Sporting Books (The Studio, 1923 and 1924) ; The Story of 
British Sporting Prints, by Capt. Frank Siltzer (Hutchinson, 1925) ; and 
Robert Hills, by Basil S. Long, M.A. (Walker’s Quarterly, No. 12, 
1923). To these might be added the names of many more works, 
consulted in some instances for verification of single items, such as the 
Dictionaries of Bryan, Redgrave, Thieme-Becker, and Algernon 
Graves, and the last-named historian’s Society of Artists, Royal Academy 
Exhibitors, British Institution, and Century of Loan Exhibitions, which, 
if it seemed necessary, have been compared with the original 
catalogues. Various articles and sale records in the pages of THE 
Connoisseur have also been laid under levy ; while Art Prices Current, 
Print Prices Current, Book Prices Current, and Slater’s Print 
Collector's Handbook are among the other publications which have 
afforded useful hints or reminders in a readily accessible form. 
Acknowledgments are also due to Messrs. Arthur Ackermann & Son, 
Ltd. (157, New Bond Street, London, W.1), for their courtesy in 
lending some rare plates from their remarkable collection of old 
sporting prints for reproduction in these pages. 
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ROYAL HUNT IN WINDSOR PARK 
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INTRODUCTION 


By C. REGINALD GRUNDY 


Stubbs “practised what must be considered an 
inferior branch of painting.”” This, of course, refers 
to sporting painting. The writers go on to point out that, despite his 
labours on what they obviously considered ephemeral and unworthy 
subjects, Stubbs’ art, “ ennobling and beautifying, and Midas-like 
converting everything it touches into gold,” has achieved for him 
“a permanent reputation.” The successive authorities at British 
national galleries have apparently held similar views, for sporting art, 
as such, is hardly represented either at Trafalgar Square or Millbank, 
one or two non-sporting works by Stubbs and Herring, and a group 
of figures by Munnings, being the only exemplars of that prolific 
British school of painters who from the seventeenth century and 
onwards have recorded the annals of sport with a particularity and 
a success unrivalled in any other European country. Their art, far 
from being ephemeral, has shown itself to be of constantly increasing 
interest, so that old sporting prints and pictures, once ignominiously 
relegated to lumber rooms and nurseries, now realise small fortunes 
when exposed to the crucial test of the auction room. 

For my own part I can see no reason to doubt that sporting 
pictures and prints will increase in interest and value, until the hand 
of time dissolves the canvas and paper on which they are set and the 
pigments of which they are composed into indistinguishable dust. 
For they possess the elements of eternal interest, inasmuch as they 
record what is ephemeral and trivial—incidents which belong entirely 
to their own age, and which would be otherwise forgotten and lost. 
The great factors of life are always with us, and become hackneyed 
by the very universality of their incidence, so that art which con- 
cerns itself with expressing merely general truths that are common 
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to all ages and races is only saved from oblivion by the unconscious 
revelation of race and contemporary thought that has crept 
into it. : 

Momentous events and great achievements, which form the 
orthodox themes of most artists and writers, are apt to be too universal 
in their significance to invest them with strong individual or human 
interest. It must be confessed that we often turn with relief from 
their most stately and impressive records to those small-beer chronicles 
which tell of the little happenings of life—things which the professed 
historian would think unworthy of notice. These so tickle the fancy 
that we often remember the achievements of famous personages less 
vividly than their lapses into the failings of common humanity. 
Thus Alfred’s legendary mishap with the cakes is familiar to multitudes 
who could not put names to the victories he won or the laws he 
enacted. The indiscretion of Louis XIV. in caning a servant in 
public will be treasured by posterity for at least as long as his reputa- 
tion as a statesman. Goldsmith’s penchant for a plum-coloured coat 
is better known than his book on Animated Nature, and the manufac- 
tured tradition that Mr. Gladstone wore extraordinarily high collars 
will almost surely survive his fame as a great financier. 

It is the same with nations as with individuals. The estampes 
galantes which record the social triflings of the French eighteenth- 
century aristocracy interest us more than the imposing series of 
pictures at Versailles, chronicling French victories that again and 
again decided the fate of Europe. Rubens’ masterful historical 
allegories pall in the intimacy of their attraction beside some of 
Teniers’ pictures of Flemish merrymakings, while the record of Eng- 
lish sport, as presented in eighteenth-century and early nineteenth- 
century colour-prints, will be surely studied with avidity by Macaulay’s 
New Zealander—should they survive when he pays his visit—in 
preference to much of the more serious British art of the same period. 

Already they possess the attraction of minutely and picturesquely 
chronicling a phase of national life which, though still flourishing, 
appears in a widely different aspect to what it assumed a century ago. 
As Mr. F. Gordon Roe points out, men in those days lived, acted, 
and thought differently from now. A hard-drinking and heavy- 
eating community, they could only keep their digestions and intellects 
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unimpaired by a sedulous cultivation of the open-air life, of which 
sport in its various forms constituted the leading attraction. The 
race has not changed in essentials, but is moulded in a different form 
by the altered conditions of modern life. The toping habits of our 
ancestors would not be tolerated to-day. Their exuberant energies, 
which formerly could only find outlets in riding, driving and shooting, 
can now exhaust themselves not only in these pastimes, but also in 
games which were then either quite unknown or little practised, and 
in pursuits like motoring or aviation. It may be suspected that had 
Mytton lived now he would have found full vent for his courage and 
endurance, with an even more sporting risk of casualty, by striving 
to break records at Brooklands or taking part in aeroplane long 
distance flights. 

As time goes on probably these new pursuits, so engrossing in 
their demands on human courage and endurance, and so thrilling in 
their incidence, will tend more and more to absorb the energies of 
the sportsmen of Britain and America. The old types of sport are 
becoming transformed, and the artists engaged in painting them are 
now largely superseded by the camera. But the camera, though 
accurate in its piecemeal results, can seldom suggest the spirit of a 
sporting event with a gusto equal to that of even the worst of the old 
sporting prints. The men who executed them varied greatly in their 
abilities, some of them being artists of considerable standing and 
merit, while others were so little thought of that their posthumous 
reputation far transcends that which they enjoyed during their 
lifetimes. 

Mr. Gordon Roe, in his monograph, has brought together the 
records of a large number of sporting painters, ranging from men 
like Ben Marshall and George Stubbs to such relatively unknown 
practitioners as J. Barwick or George Fenn. More than many writers 
he is qualified for the task, since he entertains a lively sympathy for 
and insight into the life of a century or more ago. Indeed, in some 
ways, I think that he would have been more at home in the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth century than he is to-day. His view, expressed 
to me privately, that the passing of the Reform Bill was a national 
calamity, and that the old rural and sporting life which the measure 
helped to destroy was infinitely preferable to the legislation-loaded 
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existence of modern times, is one that would have found warm 
adherents among the old fox-hunting squirearchy. 

Mr. Roe’s account of the prints he describes may be left to speak 
for itself, They are not generally of the highest art, though, as I 
have already suggested, a few of the men who painted the original 
works were artists of sterling merit. Yet I do not know if the prints 
after these painters are always the most pleasing. For they are apt 
to neglect to record the dramatic incident and crowded detail which 
form such interesting features in many engravings by or after the 
lesser men. These are the points which best help to perpetuate the 
spirit of the age they illustrate, and in various prints they are suggested 
with an ingenuity and skill which are most attractive, and often result 
in highly pleasing compositions. Despite their artistic defects, we 
do well to preserve and treasure the old sporting prints. Their loss 
would be an irreparable misfortune. Pollard or Alken may be 
hardly mentioned as artists in the same breath as Pheidias, yet there 
are many who would cheerfully sacrifice one of the great sculptor’s 
masterpieces could they have, in lieu of it, a coloured drawing of the 
Olympic games, executed by some contemporary artist with the same 
prodigality of topical detail that distinguishes so much of the work 
of these two English print designers. 
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SPORTING PRINTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


i= a S/HERE is not in the world a man who has less 
TA EG) occasion for the doctor, the lawyer, or the parson, 
(Joy | than your good-humoured, ruddy, healthy, and con- 
} tented Sportsman ; who loves a pack of hounds better 
than a pill-box—prefers his mug of October to a 
J brief—and if he does not break his neck over a five- 
barred gate, is certain to drop in a green old age, like a fine 
ancient castle whose foundations suddenly give way, without 
sufficient notice ‘to quit.’ ” 

‘Though expressed with a naive bravado common at that period— 
they actually appeared in the preliminary ‘‘ Address” to the Annals 
of Sporting, January 1st, 1822—these words give an excellent pen 
picture of the traditional English sportsman in the hey-day of his 
existence. For, though they were written little more than a century 
ago, they serve equally well to describe a typical country squire 
of the eighteenth, as well as the early nineteenth, century, and are 
thus applicable to the whole period covered by the title of this book. 

Rude as in many respects were those times, they produced a 
singularly hardy type of man. Your Corinthian, sprig of fashion 
though he might be, never neglected an opportunity for a “mill” ; 
while your country gentleman or farmer led an open-air life fitting 
him for an existence in which sports of all kinds were as much an 
article of faith as a necessary recreation. Men were bred on the 
soil, and remained on the soil ; worked hard, lived hard, took lusty 
recreation, and, it would seem, were generally more contented than 
in these days of social amelioration. But the agricultural depression, 
allied to the advent of machinery, sweated labour, and the whole 
process of the industrial revolution, was gradually changing all 
that. People left the land for the towns, to find that their streets 
were paved with anything but gold. Intensive competition left far 
less time for the practice of sport, thus creating a problem which 
has yet to find satisfactory solution. For the moment, however, 
let us forget this rather depressing outlook in reviewing the merry 
picture of the past. ; : 

Naturally, the prevalence of open-air habits had a corresponding 
effect on the pleasures of the people, the pleasures, that is, of the 
table and of sport. In these more queasy times, most of us would 
look askance at anyone who, like Paley, proposed to “ eat everything 
from the top of the table to the bottom,” or who regarded finishing 
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er the mahogany as a matter requiring no subsequent 
apology. There was no dallying with drinks in those days when a 
thorough-paced gentleman might put three, four, five, or even six 
bottles of port under his belt before leaving table. Gronow, who 
came sufficiently near our own time to wonder at this, felt it necessary 
to explain that the “ only thing that saved them was drinking very 
slowly, and out of very small glasses.” But his explanation scarcely 
diminishes our amaze at these orgies. ‘Truly your thorough-paced 
goer was a Bacchic prodigy. And if he were a sporting parson 
on a Saturday night, very likely he had to ride home to preach a 
sermon next morning. As Dr. Johnson once observed, “ Claret is 
the liquor for boys, port for men ; but he who aspires to be a hero 
must drink brandy.” Certainly those were no days for weaklings, 
but when we marvel at the prodigious digestions of the fittest, we 
must also remember the hardy lives that made them possible. 
Betting, too, was conducted on a scale which, though I do not 
profess to admire it, at least speaks well for the steady nerves of 
the backers. Wagers were laid on every conceivable subject, 
sporting or otherwise, and enormous sums won and lost without a 
quiver of the lip. Mutatis mutandis, perhaps there are not many 
men nowadays either sufficiently ‘‘ well-lined ” or foolhardy enough 
to venture £40,000 on a single cast of the dice, or to drop £120,000 
in one night at chicken hazard and écarlé. Yet such are two incidents 
from the sagas of betting, with which the names of Colonel Mellish 
and Lord Thanet, that inveterate gamester, are associated. Not 
that wagers were always honoured without a fine display of ingenuity, 
for in the more bizarre cases it was often possible to interpret the 
terms of the bet according to the strict letter thereof, and a wager 
to carry a man on one’s back did not necessarily include the weight 
of that man’s clothes! And there were many disputes. Let me 
recall one such in illustration. Take, for example, the case of Mr. 
Pigott and Mr. Codrington, who, at Newmarket in 1770, ran their 
fathers’ lives against each other—for 500 guineas. Mr. Pigott came 
ofan ancient Shropshire family ; his father was ‘‘ upwards of seventy.” 
Mr. Codrington was the son and heir of a Gloucestershire baronet, 
who was “a little turned of seventy.” But on the very morning 
that the wager was laid, old Mr. Pigott had died, miles and miles 
away in Shropshire, and his son knew nothing about it. When 
the latter did receive the news, he tried to call off the bet. But, 
by this time, the Codrington side had been taken up by no less a 
person than the Earl of March and Ruglen, afterwards Duke of 
Queensberry, and “Old Q.” not merely declined to recognise the 
cancellation but took the matter to law. Lord Mansfield himself 
heard the case, and Mr. Pigott had to pay. Personally, I feel that 
his attitude, if ill-judged, was sincere, though certainly he cuts nothing 
like so dashing a figure as his grand-nephew, John Mytton (born 
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LINE ENGRAVING 


After JOHN WOOTTON 
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objects of the chase are among the oldest subjects known in 
representational art. But this is not the place to embark on 
a discussion of the whole history of sporting art, or even to 
emulate the investigations into such portions of it as excited 
the enthusiasm of the late Mr. Baillie-Grohman. Sporting prints 
and pictures of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries are 
my theme, and if this appears an arbitrary choice, it is 
one dictated alike by the preference of most collectors and the 
necessity of imposing some limits on so wide a subject. On such 
grounds, therefore, have I confined my text mainly to the work 
of British artists born during the eighteenth century, including such 
later exponents whose names or productions cannot conveniently be 
separated from those of their predecessors. : : x 

Naturally, it is not to be inferred that sporting art in Britain 
commenced with the eighteenth century. Setting aside such things 
as mediaeval and Tudor representations in miniatures and other 
paintings, tapestries and carvings, there arose in the seventeenth 
century the man to whom, more than any other, is due the title 
of ‘Father of English Sporting Art.” This was Francis Barlow 
(born circa 1626, died 1702), the painter-etcher who devoted himself 
well-nigh exclusively to sporting subjects, not merely indulging in 
them occasionally when a commission chanced his way. There 
are prints both by and after him, among his most notable translators 
being Hollar and Francis Place ; but, as he belongs to the seventeenth 
and not to the eighteenth century, his work cannot be extolled here 
in the same worthy manner that Mr. Shaw Sparrow has done. 
On similar grounds must be passed over various other interesting 
painters, whether English-born like Marmaduke (not Luke) Cradock 
(born circa 1660, died 1717) ; or resident in England like Abraham 
Hondius (born circa 1625-1630, died 1695). Names that can scarcely 
be omitted are those of Peter Tillemans (born 1684, died 1734), 
who came from Antwerp with his brother-in-law, Peter Casteels, 
in the early years of the eighteenth century ; Charles Collins (born 
1680, died 1744) ; William Hogarth (born 1697, died 1764), who, 
though not a sporting painter, produced in his Cock-pit one of the 
most famous of all sporting subjects ; and John Wootton, who was 
older and longer-lived than any of the preceding trio. With Wootton, 
since this is a modest volume, let the more detailed portion of my 
book begin. 

As a pupil of Jan Wyck, John Wootton (born 1686,* died 
1765) had many opportunities for learning the art of horse- ainting, 
though he was far from confining his attentions to it. For instance, 


* Circa 1678, 1685, and 1690 are other dates that have been su \ 

5, a c ggested for Wootton’s 

birth. Mr. C. Reginald Grundy, however, pointed out in The Walpole Society's 9th volume 

(1921; p. 81) that in a deposition dated January 11th, 1730, Wootton declared his age as 53 
or thereabouts (Documents relating to an action brought against Joseph Goupy in 1739). 
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he executed landscapes in the manner of Claude and Gaspard 
Poussin, while Farington records in his Diary, under date October 
13th, 1809, seeing, ““at Mr. Poole Carew’s,” a “ picture by Wootton 
—subject Nymphs and Diana—highly finished—painted in 1707— 
price £23.0.0.” It is not, however, on such things as these that 
nis fame is based, but on his portraits, hunting scenes, and pictures 
of dogs and race-horses. Indeed, he first came under notice by 
his paintings of racers at Newmarket, which gained him a wide 
circle of admirers. Many of the sporting nobility and gentry 
commissioned him to paint pictures for their country houses, and 
though it is difficult to accept all of these in the light of works of 
art, they nevertheless possess a distinct value as accurate records 
of the eyents and personages portrayed. Among his subjects in 
the Royal Collection are pictures of Frederick, Prince of Wales, Shooting, 
and the Duke of Cumberland with the defeated army of Prince Charlie 
seen in the background. Towards the end of his life the artist 
suffered from failure of eyesight, and not long before his death he 
sold off the accumulation of pictures in his London house. 
Various of Wootton’s subjects were engraved, and he also designed 
thirty plates for the first edition of Gay’s Fables, which commenced 
publication in 1727. Of his pictures, which are well known to 
collectors through the medium of engravings, mention must first 
be made of his portrait of ‘‘ The Father of the Turf,” Tregonwell 
Frampton (born 1641, died 1727), one of the most famous sportsmen 
of his day, and whose daring operations on the turf once earned 
him a comparison with M. de Turenne. Frampton obtained the 
post of Keeper of the Running Horses at Newmarket, and held it 
during four reigns—those of King William II., Queen Anne, and 
Kings George I. and II.—while the race between a favourite horse 
of his and the Yorkshire Merlin, so heavily backed by Sir William 
Strickland, has passed into history. For the immense amount of 
money lost over the event is said to have been the fons et origo of 
the Act forbidding the recovery of betting debts, exceeding £10, 
on a horse-race. Wootton’s portrait of Frampton was painted 
when the latter was advanced in years, and a rather disreputable 
old gentleman he looks as he sits crouched in his chair with a game- 
cock beside him and a favourite dog at his knee. John Faber, jun., 
mezzotinted it twice, and John Jones once. Faber also engraved 
William, Duke of Cumberland, described as being after Wootton in 
collaboration with Thomas Hudson (the master of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds). Another translator of Wootton’s work was J. Sympson, 
the line engraver, who, besides a set of four Fox-Hunting subjects, 
engraved a painting of The Match between the horses Grey-Windham 
and Bay-Bolton at Newmarket, portraits of Lord Godolphin’s Silverlocks, 
the Duke of Rutland’s Coneyskins, and Queen Anne’s Leedes, for 
which animal Her Majesty paid 1,000 guineas. Another plate, 
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after Wootton, of the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden, was executed 
by the French-born engraver and etcher Bernard Baron, who was 
also responsible for a set of four Hare-Hunting scenes. Another 
French-born engraver, Pierre Charles Canot, engraved a series of 
seven Fox-Hunting incidents from the original paintings at Longleat. 
D. Lerpiniére, W. Byrne, and Richard Earlom also engraved some of 
Wootton’s sporting subjects. ; 
Another early painter of sporting subjects was John Sartorius 

(born circa 1700, died 1780), progenitor of the Sartorius family, 
most of whom inherited his attachment for this class of work. John 
Sartorius, who was born in Nuremberg, and lived in Soho and parts 
adjacent, exhibited at the Free Society from 1768 to 1780, at the 
Society of Artists in 1777, and at the Royal Academy in 1780. 
Among his contributions to the first-named were Grooms scraping 
Gimerack and Bellario after a sweat and Bay Malton beating Otho at 
Newmarket, 1769 ; Harlequin, 1772; and Dumplin, a horse, the property 
of Lieut.-Col. Calcraft, late His Royal Highness the Duke's, 1768. Some 
of his pictures were engraved, including the Duke of Bolton’s Looby 
at Full Stretch, by F. Babbage, which is reproduced in both Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s Animal Painters and Sir Theodore Cook’s History of the 
English Turf. Francis Sartorius (born 1734, died 1804), son of John, 
became the most popular painter of his line. Certain exhibits (1773- 
1775) at the Free Society, under the name of “ Master Sartorius,” 
have been ascribed to him by Graves, though, as the artist would 
then have been about forty, there seems to be some reason for 
doubting the accuracy of the identification. In any case, Francis 
apparently exhibited there from 1779 to 1783; from 1775 to 1790 
he contributed to the Royal Academy, and from 1778 to 1791 to the 
Society of Artists. Among the works which he showed at these 
galleries were Eclipse (Free Society, 1780), a painting of one of the 
most famous of all sires ; A Pair of His Majesty's Coach-horses (R.A., 
1789) ; and Gimerack and Cottager, a famous Race-horse belonging to 
Str John William de la Pole, Bart. (Society of Artists, 1790 and 1791). 
His Setters belonging to John Allen, Esq., was mezzotinted by Robert 
Laurie, while other engravings after pictures by him exist, including 
some plates in The Sporting Magazine. 

_ John N. Sartorius (said to have been born in 1755, and to have 
died in 1828) was son of Francis. His best known picture was 
probably a portrait of Eclipse, though this was done after a drawing 
by his father ; many other of his works, however, achieved for him 
a considerable popularity among sporting art connoisseurs of the 
day. John N. Sartorius exhibited at the Free Society from 1776 
to 1783, at the Society of Artists in 1778, and at the Royal Academy 
from 1781 (when his name was catalogued as “‘ Sartorius junior ”) 
to 1824. Here are some of his exhibited works: At the Free 
Society, Dorimant beating Shark and other race-horses, and the Famous 
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Horse called Trentham, 1778; Horses running for the Ki ing’s Plate, 1779. 
At the Royal Academy: Portrait of True-Blue, late the property of 
HLR.H. the Prince of Wales, 1794; The Death of the Hare, 1795 ; Portrait 
of Diamond, 1801 ; Flying leap : Fox dying, 1808 ; Lord Foley’s Comrade 
beating Mr. Goodison’s Foxbury and Mr. Butler's Epsom, for the Plate 
over Epsom, 1809. The vogue of John N. Sartorius caused engravings 
after him to be in much demand. Among them were several 
aquatints by John William Edy, such as Rockingham ; Sir Thomas ; 
Traveller beating Meteor and Grey Diomed beating Traveller ; and Ascot 
and Epsom. Robert Dodd aquatinted portraits of Grey Diomed, 
Escape, Gimcrack, Phenomena, and Smolensko. The last named, winner 
of the 1813 Derby, was likewise mezzotinted by William Ward, who 
also scraped the well-known pair of plates Pointers, after Sartorius, 
and Setters, after Morland. Other plates after Sartorius include 
Cormorant, by J. Aitkin ; Hunting Subjects, set of four, by John Peltro 
and J. Neagle ; another set of four by J. Harris and S. G. Hughes ; 
set of four Coursing Subjects, near Epsom, by James Pollard; and 
Hambletonian beating Diamond over the Beacon Course, March, 1799, 
by Whessell. The same event, with its companion plate of Hamble- 
tonian and Diamond preparing to start, was also engraved by Edy. 
Hambletonian was that day ridden to victory by the great Francis 
Buckle, justly famed on the roll of England’s jockeys as the winner 
of five Derbys, nine Oaks, and sundry other fine performances. 
Many other works afier J. N. Sartorius, engraved principally by 
John Scott, are to be found in The Sporting Magazine and elsewhere, 
while the same engraver produced the plates after Sartorius in the 
1804 edition of The Chase, to which is added Field Sports, by William 
Somervile, Esq. 

Since both John N. Sartorius and his elder son, John F. Sartorius 
(born circa 1775, died circa 1831), often signed as “ Sartorius ” only, 
a confusion has resulted, which is not mitigated by haphazard 
attributions in sale catalogues. Though the details are not very 
explicit, John F. Sartorius’ first appearance on the walls of the 
Royal Academy seems to: have been in 1797 ; his last was in 1829. 
In 1806, he was represented by Coursing in Hatfield Park, with portraits 
of horses belonging to the Marchioness of Salisbury—that eminent sports- 
woman and foundress of the Hatfield Hunt—whose portrait is 
embodied in the composition, which was engraved by F. Babbage. 
Nor does the list of Sartoriuses who painted sporting subjects close 
with John N., for John N. Sartorius, junior, exhibited a piece called 
Partridge Shooting at the Royal Academy, 1805 ; while, in 1813, 
Miss M. Sartorius had A Brace of Ruffs (2 ft. by 2 ft. 3 in.) at the 
British Institution. : . 

But, in tracing the history of the Sartorius family, I have out- 
stripped the historical sequence of sporting artists generally, and 
a return must be made to James Seymour (born 1702, died 1752), 
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who, though he never equalled Wootton in popularity, is an in- 
teresting figure at this period of sporting art. He was (we are told) 
the son of an art-loving banker, himself an adequate amateur 
draughtsman and a friend of Lely and other leading artists of that 
day. All this was respectable enough, but James Seymour aspired 
to something more than respectability. Nothing less would content 
him than a descent from the ducal Seymours, and thereby hangs 
a tale that is probably one of art’s best chestnuts. Charles Seymour, 
sixth Duke of Somerset, the “ Proud Duke” of curious memory, 
desired to have one of his apartments at Petworth embellished with 
paintings of his racers, and delegated the task to his artist namesake. 
Evidently the latter contrived to merit the ducal satisfaction, for 
one day, in a moment of rare unbending, His Grace toasted Mr. 
Seymour with the words, “Cousin Seymour, your health.” To 
which Mr. Seymour indiscreetly replied, ‘My lord, I really do 
believe that I have the honour of being of your Grace’s family.” 

This proved too much for the Duke ; he might condescend, but 
familiarity he would not endure. Had he not rebuked his second 
wife, for tapping him with her fan, by saying, ‘‘ Madam, my first 
duchess was a Percy, and she never took such a liberty” ? Anyhow, 
Mr. Seymour’s remark cost him his commission, and, but for the 
fact that the artist who was engaged in his stead proved a failure, 
he might never have heard from his patron again. Eventually, how- 
ever, that nobleman felt constrained to summon Mr. Seymour once 
more, thus laying himself open to one of the worst snubs in history. 
“My lord,” replied Seymour, “I will now prove myself one of 
your Grace’s family, for I won’t come!” At least one may say 
that if the artist was not a scion of the ducal Seymours, he ought 
to have been. 

Redgrave records that Seymour was an idle man, a detail which 
at least supplies a reason for the artistic failure of much of his work. 
There are, however, many engravings after him, including The 
Carriage Match, by J. Bodger, representing the famous 1,000 guineas 
wager when “Old Q.” (still Earl of March in those days) and 
Lord Eglinton proved that they could not only run, but invent a 
strange, four-horse, four-wheel carriage, which would travel nineteen 
miles in one hour. Other subjects engraved by Bodger were the 
Trains of Running Horses—Newmarket, and an illustrated map of 
Newmarket. Thomas Burford was another of Seymour’s engravers, 
his efforts including a variety of racing and hunting subjects, a set 
of four Partridge and Pheasant Shooting, and a set of four Hare Hunting. 
Another set of four Fox Hunting scenes was engraved by James Roberts, 
and a variety of portraits of racers, such as the well-known Flying 
Childers, by Robert Houston. Then there were a set of four Fox 
Hunting plates by Anthony Walker and Canot, another set by Smith, 
a series of seventeen famous race-horses by Richard Parr, Hare Hunting 
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by Canning, the Return from a Course on Lambourn ) 

a Chatse Match on Newmarket Heath by C. Grignion oa x a mal 
later date John Scott executed a plate after the race-horse portrait 
Old Partner. is Twelve years before Seymour’s death,” as Mr. Shaw 
ad puts it, “‘ engravers began to associate his name with that 
of Thomas Spencer” (born 1700, died 1763), who had a similar 
taste in annotating his race-horse portraits with the subjects’ pedigrees 
and achievements. Houston was Spencer’s most noteworthy trans- 
lator, among his plates being Crab, The Cullen Arabian and Mare 
Dormouse and Mare, and Mr. Pulleine’s Chestnut Arabian. : 

Game birds, on the other hand, were the favourite and especially 
successful subjects of Stephen Elmer, A.R.A. (born 1717, died 1796) 
though fish, foxes, sporting dogs, fruit and flowers, genre pictures, 
and once, even, a religious subject, came from his brush. Various 
of his works were translated for Daniel’s Rural Sports, and other 
publications, while Charles Turner engraved a few of his paintings of 
game. Elmer’s associateship of the Academy was conferred on 
him in 1792. He also contributed many works to the Free Society 
of Artists. A collection of his paintings was exhibited posthumously 
under the title of ‘‘ Elmer’s Sportsman’s Exhibition” (1799), when 
a number found ready purchasers, but others, unfortunately, were 
destroyed by fire in 1801. William Elmer, who exhibited between 
1778 and 1799 at the Society of Artists and Royal Academy, and 
worked in a generally similar vein, was, says Gilbey, probably his 
nephew. 

With Wootton and Seymour out of the field, way was opportunely 
made for George Stubbs, R.A. Elect (born 1724, died 1806), who won 
his first success by the publication of his Anatomy of the Horse in the 
year following the first-named artist’s decease. According to Red- 
grave, Stubbs, who was a native of Liverpool, had a surgeon for 
sire, though other authorities describe the parent as a “ considerable 
currier and leather-dresser.”’ Not improbably the surgeon tradition 
originated in the painter’s aptitude for anatomy and dissection, 
which he sometimes carried to inordinate lengths. Joseph Mayer 
tells, in his memoir of Stubbs, that the latter commenced studying 
anatomy “when scarcely eight years old.” In his twenties, while 
at York, he began a regular course of anatomy, dissecting remains 
both human and animal; while at a lonely Lincolnshire farm, he 
carried out a series of experiments that would have justified him 
in being condemned as a public nuisance. As Bryan’s Dictionary 
tells us, “no ordinary enthusiasm or affection must have been 
required to enable ‘Stubbs’ housekeeper’ to endure the effects of a 
succession of dead horses, each kept in the house for six or seven 
weeks, until, in fact, it became unendurable.” But the unpleasantness 
affected Stubbs not at all ; his hardiness was such he would some- 
times carry a dead horse on his back up two or three flights of narrow 
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stairs to his dissecting room. All this led up to his now famous 
volume, and somewhere about 1760 the artist came to London 
and set to work to find engravers and publishers who would further 
his scheme for an anatomical publication. London, however, proved 
indifferent to his suggestions, and Stubbs, who had learned the 
rudiments of engraving from a Leeds house painter who had taught 
him how to etch a halfpenny with a sewing needle stuck in a skewer, 
had to engrave the plates himself. Ultimately, in 1766, there 
appeared, priced at 4 guineas, The Anatomy of the Horse, including a 
particular Description of the Bones, Cartilages, Muscles, Fascias, Ligaments, 
Nerves, Arteries, Veins and Glands, the original drawings for which are 
in the Royal Academy Library. Years afterwards, when over 
seventy years old, Stubbs embarked upon another publication of 
somewhat similar description. This was A Comparative Anatomical 
Exposition of the Structure of the Human Body with that of a Tiger and 
a Common Fowl (1795), but the artist died before half of it had been 
issued. But with all this, Stubbs’ knowledge of anatomy has not 
escaped criticism, and as one writer observed in extolling James 
Ward, “* many are the old horsemen who would prefer the ill-boasted 
accuracy of Stubbs, or the heavy ploddings of the Sartorius’.” 

Of the rest of Stubbs’ career, of his visit to Italy, of his ventures 
in portrait painting, and his experiments in enamelling suggested 
by Cosway and furthered by Wedgwood, little need be noted here. 
Some mention is necessary of his official position in the art world, 
for, from being Treasurer, President and Director of the Free Society 
of Artists, he was, in November, 1780, elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. In the following February he was elevated to 
full membership, but here a hitch occurred. Stubbs, irritated by 
the treatment of some of his exhibits in the Royal Academy display, 
declined to deposit the diploma work which has to be given to that 
institution before the individual honoured can be officially described 
otherwise than as a “R.A. Elect.” Eventually, in 1783, his place 
as a Royal Academician was declared vacant, a procedure which, 
not unnaturally, evoked a fair amount of unprofitable controversy 
between the Royal Academy and the recalcitrant artist. 

Mayer has told us that Stubbs’ first commission after reaching 
London was from Sir Joshua Reynolds, for whom he executed a 
picture of a War Horse. He also fulfilled commissions for the Duke 
of Richmond (at Goodwood), Lord Grosvenor (at Eaton Hall), 
Viscount Torrington (at Southill), the Marquess of Rockingham (at 
Wentworth), and numerous other notabilities including the Duke 
of Marlborough, for whom Stubbs “ painted a Bengal tiger with 
such skill that dogs are said to have been frightened on sceing it.’ 
Two works by Stubbs that won great success in their day, the Lion 
devouring a Stag and Lion devouring a Horse, exhibited at the Free 
Society in 1769 and 1770, were inspired by the artist’s observation 
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of a lion, caged at Lord Shelburne’s place on Hounslow Heath. 
The sight of passers-by infuriated the beast, and Stubbs “ profited 
by these fits of passion.” On one occasion, at least, the artist is 
said to have collaborated with Joseph Wright of Derby, the occasion 
being the painting of a work, Bulls Fighting, which in 1868 was 
exhibited at Leeds, the property of J. H. Barton. Another collaborator 
was “ Amos Green, Esq., Bath,”’ who, as distinctly stated on the 
underlines to the plates engraved by “Henry Birche,” supplied 
the landscape backgrounds to the pictures, Game Keepers and 
Labourers. Stubbs’ relations with his clients were not invariably 
happy. Farington records in his diary how, in the early part of 
1801, the animal painter sued Sir H. Vane-Tcempest for 300 guineas, 
in payment for a large portrait of a horse. Ozias Humphrey and 
(Sir) Thomas Lawrence were among Stubbs’ witnesses, while 
Hoppner and Opie appeared in the defending interest. Hoppner, 
says Farington, “ was very violent” against Stubbs, but it availed 
him nothing, for Stubbs won. 

In 1790, Stubbs accepted a tempting commission : £9,000 was 
to be paid him for a series of portraits of famous racers from the 
Godolphin “Arabian” onwards. “The pictures,” says Mayer, 
“were to be exhibited first, then engraved, and, finally, published 
in numbers ” accompanied by letterpress. Unfortunately, the project 
had to be abandoned owing to the outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and France, after sixteen pictures had been completed, 
viz., The Godolphin Arabian, Marske, Eclipse, Dungannon, Volunteer, 
Gimerack, Mambrino, Sweetbriar, Sweet William, Protector, Sharke, Baronet, 
Pumpkin, Bandy, Gnawpost and Anvil. These were engraved by 
Stubbs’ natural son, George Townley Stubbs (born 1756, died 
1815), who translated many other of his father’s pictures, including 
that striking work, Horses Fighting. Plates were also done after the 
racers by C. Hunt, Sayer, W. Pether, Jones, T. Burke, Pollard, 
and Charles Howard Hodges. Allusion has been made previously 
to Game Keepers and Labourers by Henry Birche (the pseudonym of 
Richard Earlom). William Woollett also did some plates after 
Stubbs, including a set of four Shooting Pieces, and The Spanish Pointer, 
which is probably after the Portrait of a Spanish Dog belonging to 
Mr. Cosway, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1775. J. Dixon, 
R. Laurie, J. Murphy, Benjamin Green, and Valentine Green were 
some other engravers after Stubbs. Not all of their plates can 
be strictly classified as sporting prints, however. Sir Walter Gilbey 
has reminded us that Stubbs’ group of The Waldegrave Family was 
copied in 1770 by J. Best, and the copy sold as an original by Stubbs 
at public auction. Of Best, who was an animal and bird painter, 
little is known beyond a few exhibits at the Society of Artists and 
Royal Academy between 1772 and 1787. ’ 

While Johann Zoffany, R.A. (born 1725, died 1810), cannot 
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be classed as a sporting artist, some few of his works come within 
the scope of this book, as, for instance, the portrait of James Sayer, 
aged 13, representing angling, Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock Match, and 
Tiger Hunting in the East Indies, the attack and death of the royal tiger 
near Chandernagur, in the Province of Bengal, in the year 1788. All of 
these were mezzotinted by Earlom, and keys to the numerous portraits 
embodied in them were issued with the two last-named plates. 
One of the most famous of sporting pictures, the Cock Match, which 
took place at Lucknow in 1786, was originally painted in that year 
for the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. The first version is said to have 
been destroyed during the Indian Mutiny, while a replica is stated 
to have been lost at sea during Zoffany’s life-time. Differing in 
important details, two versions of the work still exist, the Ashwick 
picture, belonging to Colonel Strachey, and the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale’s, which was the one engraved by Earlom. Zoffany introduced 
his own portrait on the sinister side of the compositions of both 
this and the Tiger Hunting. 

Anthony Walker (born 1726, died 1765) is chiefly remembered 
by the illustrations which he drew and engraved for Somervile’s 
The Chase (1757), while two other early sporting artists, of whom 
little is known, were William Shaw and Thomas Roper. Since 
these last tend to be overlooked, I am inclined to assign them space 
disproportionate to their merits. Shaw painted animals, horses 
chiefly, exhibiting at the Society of Artists between 1760 and 1772, 
and dying, according to Edward Edwards’ Anecdotes of Painters, about 
the latter year. Among his exhibits were A String of Horses belonging 
to Lord Orford, 1765, and Jethro, a running horse, the property of His 
Grace the Duke of Ancaster, 1770. Shaw lived at one time at a house 
in Mortimer Street, London, to which, says Edwards, he added a 
studio with special conveniences to receive his equine models. 
Thomas Roper was more varied in his subjects than Shaw, painting 
dogs, dead game, and occasionally portraits of humans, as well as 
race-horses and sporting pieces. He exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in 1761 and 1762, and at the seceding Free Society from 
1763 to 1765, but did not long survive these efforts. Nobody from 
Edwards to Colonel M. H. Grant seems to have a good word for 
Roper, for, as the former authority sarcastically observed, “his 
powers as an artist were not considerable, yet sufficient to satisfy 
the gentlemen of the turf and stable.” Doubtless his pictures are 
now in some cases masquerading under more distinguished 
attributions. 

Next comes a far better-known exponent, Sawrey Gilpin, R.A. 
(born 1733, died 1807), who numbered among his ancestors George 
Gilpin “the elder,” sixteenth-century diplomatist, traveller, and 
author of The Beehive of the Roman Church, and his brother Bernard, 
that redoubtable Archdeacon of Durham, who went by the nickname 
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of the “ Apostle of the North.” Sawrey Gilpin’s first instruction 
in drawing was received in Cumberland from his father, a Captain 
of “ Invalids,”” at Carlisle, but when, at sixteen years of age, the 
lad departed for London, he entered under a much more famous 
master, Samuel Scott. Ships and topography, however, had little 
charm for Gilpin, who, as a result of sketching the busy life of Covent 
Garden Market, once at least brought his growing knowledge in 
this respect to Scott’s assistance. Eventually, the younger man set 
up on his own at Newmarket, where his work attracted the notice 
of the Duke of Cumberland, of “Culloden” memory. This 
paronage took him to Windsor, a point which recalls that at the 
Society of Artists of 1771, Gilpin exhibited a picture of H.R.H. 
the late Duke of Cumberland visiting his stud, the background, representing 
Windsor Castle from the Great Park, being the work of another 
of Scott’s pupils, William Marlow. Other animal painters have 
sought outside aid for figures and landscape, and have in their turn 
put in the animals when the landscape or figure painters were at 
fault. To this rule Gilpin was far from being an exception. Human 
portraiture and landscape he seems to have avoided. Thus in an 
Academy exhibit of 1783, Portraits of horses and dogs in a Family Picture, 
the human figures were done by Zoffany, and the background by 
Joseph Farington. Eleven years earlier, in 1772, was shown Gilpin’s 
Portrait of a nobleman in the character of an officer of Hussars (William John 
Kerr, Earl of Ancram, afterwards 5th Marquess of Lothian), with 
the face put in by Cosway ; while other artists with whom Gilpin 
collaborated at different times and in different ways were Philip 
Reinagle, Henry Walton, George Barret, senior, William Hodges, 
and Joseph Wright of Derby. , 

From 1762 to 1783, Sawrey Gilpin exhibited at the Society of 
Artists, of which he was elected President in 1774, and was more 
than once a Director. In 1786, he commenced exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy, of which he was elected an Associate in_1795, 
and full Academician in 1797. His son, William Sawrey Gilpin, 
first President of the (Royal) Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
does not concern us here ; nor does Sawrey’s eldest brother and 
George Washington’s friend, Sir Joseph Gilpin. But a brief pause 
may be made at the name of his next brother, Rev. William Gilpin, 
Vicar of Boldre, in the New Forest, whose many topographical 
and historical publications embody a few plates etched by Sawrey 
himself. These, however, were exceptions to the rule, as most of 
the Academician’s published work was engraved by other hands. 
One of the two portraits of Sir Peter Teazle (R.A., 1788 and 1789), who 
won the Derby in 1787, was mezzotinted by William Ward, who also 
engraved his portrait of Colonel Thornton’s Jupiter (R.A., 1792). 
One of his Gulliver series, Gulliver addressing the Houyhnhnms (Society 
of Artists, 1768), was translated by Valentine Green, while the 
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Gilpin-Cosway portrait of The Earl of Ancram was scraped by J. Dixon. 
In a famous pair of plates, Breaking Cover is after Philip Reinagle, 
while The Death of the Fox is after Gilpin. Both were engraved by 
John Scott. The Death of the Fox was painted for the eminent sports- 
man, Colonel Thomas Thornton, for whom Gilpin executed various 
other commissions, some of which, like the portrait of Jupiter, found 
their way to the Royal Academy. Hawking and Fox Hunting, by 
Thomas Morris, after Gilpin and Barret, senior ; Evening at Rest, 
by P. Dawe, after the same (the companion plate, Morning at Work, 
is after R. Pollard) ; Dash and Modest, by R. Pollard ; Highflyer, by 
F, Jukes ; and Pot8s, often called the finest horse of the eighteenth 
century, by C. H. Hodges, are some other plates. 

That Thomas Gooch (born circa 1750) was a pupil of Sawrey 
Gilpin is evident, even if one merely considers the fact that his 
earliest exhibits at the Society of Artists were sent in from Gilpin’s 
address. This was in 1778 and 1780, before which nothing definite 
appears to be known of Gooch, though his is a name fairly common 
in East Anglia, where, indeed, there were some artist bearers of it 
atarather later date. Speculation apart, Gooch’s catalogue addresses 
are all in London, until 1800, when he was at Brandean, near 
Alresford, Hants, subsequently moving to Lyndhurst, where he was 
still living in 1802. This was his last year at the Royal Academy, 
at which he had exhibited since 1781. He painted horses and dogs, 
occasionally grouped with their owners, and some of his pictures 
were engraved, such as the portrait of Goldfinder (with jockey, grooms, 
etc.), by F. Babbage. His most memorable production, however, 
was The Life of a Race-horse, in a series of six diferent stages, as follows, 
viz. :—1st, The Foal with the Mare ; 2nd, The Colt Breaking ; 3rd, The 
Time of Running ; 4th, as a Hunter ; 5th, as a Fast Horse; 6th, His 
Death. This series was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1783, 
and may be the same as that aquatinted, with somewhat different 
titles, by the artist himself. 

Another, more distinguished, pupil of Sawrey Gilpin was George 
Garrard, A.R.A. (born 1760, died 1826), who is said to have had 
Marc Geeraerts for ancestor. Elected A.R.A. in 1802, Garrard was 
both painter and sculptor. Like Gooch, his first contribution to 
the Royal Academy (in 1781) was “ sent in” from Gilpin’s address ; 
like Wolstenholme, senior, he more than once found subjects for 
pictures in brewhouse yards. One of these, of Whitbread’s brewery, 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1784, and so pleased Reynolds 
that he commissioned another work of the same class. Whitbread’s 
Brewery, Chiswell Street, was mezzotinted by W. Ward, who also 
scraped another plate of the same brewery from the east side, while 
Earlom was responsible for the print called A Brewhouse Yard. In 
other categories came Pether’s Shoeing Forge and The Chaff Cutter ; 
Woburn Sheep Shearing, by Bate, Stadler and Woollett ; Chaise Horses 
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and Coach Horses, a pair by John Young; Mr. O’Kelly’s Soldier, 
by S. Alken ; Horses and Foals, by Morris ; the equestrian portrait 
of The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, by W. Ward ; the Holderness 
Cow, by the same ; and The Durham White Ox and The Blyth Comet 
Ox, by W. Ward, after Garrard and Weaver. Such subjects as 
the last interested Garrard, and a variety were included in his Prints 
of Improved British Cattle ; while prints from various of his sporting 
pictures are to be found in Daniell’s Rural Sports and other publica- 
tions of the time. 

Like Zoffany, Francis Wheatley, R.A. (born 1747, died 1801), 
ever famous for his inimitable series of The Cries of London, just edges 
within the scope of this survey as the painter of one or two sporting 
subjects which have since become familiar to every print-collector. 
Best known of these is certainly The Amorous Sportsman, engraved 
by C. H. Hodges, the original painting of which was displayed 
at the Royal Academy in 1785. Four years later, in 1789, Wheatley 
exhibited a Portrait of a Nobleman returning from Shooting, better 
known under its engraved title of The Return from Shooting. 
In this group, as Mr. W. Roberts mentions in his F. Wheatley, 
R.A. (published by THE Connotsszur, 1910), are given portraits 
of Henry Pelham-Clinton, 2nd Duke of Newcastle and gth Earl of 
Lincoln, K.G., Colonel Litchfield, and Mansell, the keeper, with 
the Clumber hounds, while Clumber House appears in the back- 
ground. Mr. Roberts cites the original advertisement for this plate, 
which gives the names of the engravers as J. Barney and Bartolozzi, 
with animals and landscape aquatinted by Samuel Alken. Apparently 
published in 1803, the subject again appeared in The Sporting 
Magazine, in March and May, 1807, when it was published in two 
instalments, the engraver being William Nichols. Another, but 
unidentified, sporting picture by Wheatley was formerly in the 
late Lady Currie’s collection ; Mr. Roberts describes it as A Hunting 
Party in a Landscape, the group comprising eleven figures and a pack 
of hounds. Incidentally, it may be added that Wheatley exhibited 
a Portrait of a Gentleman (Mr. Bond Hopkins) with a horse and spantel 
at the Royal Academy in 1791. : 

Clumber spaniels were favourite subjects of Philip Reinagle, R.A. 
(born 1749, died 1833). As a pupil of Allan Ramsay, Reinagle 
commenced as a portraitist, but King George III. was the unconscious 
means of converting him to landscape and sporting art. The story 
goes that Ramsay left Reinagle to execute fifty pairs of replicas of 
State portraits. Reinagle grew tired of doing them at ten guineas 
apiece, and was raised to thirty guineas. When, after six years, the 
younger artist had completed the labour, he could never think of 
portraiture again “ without a sort of horror.” So he changed to 
painting animals and the like; and then to landscape ; | while 
his copies after the Dutch masters were so credible as to impose 
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on collectors from that day to this. Hunting scenes, hounds 
and dogs, more particularly spaniels, shaggy ponies, and dead 
game, are, however, the subjects which entitle him to notice 
here, and these he rendered with considerable success. Reinagle 
was elected A.R.A. in 1787, and R.A. so far later as 1812. 
His sporting contributions to the annual displays practically 
commenced in 1803, when he exhibited a Portrait of the great 
tench taken by Colonel Thornton in the year 1802, with a view of the 
house and park of Thornville Royal (Thornton’s seat). In the following 
vear his work included The Setter, The Springer, Terriers, and the 
Staghound, painted for The Sportsman’s Cabinet, in which they were 
engraved by John Scott ; and in 1805 a Portrait of Major, a celebrated 
Greyhound, a Spanish Pointer, and a Portrait of an extraordinary musical 
dog. For Colonel Thornton, Reinagle executed many works, among 
them being a portrait of his patron, roebuck shooting in the Forest 
of Glenmore, with “the only twelve-barrelled gun ever made.” 
This picture is described on the engraving by W. N. Bate as being by 
Reinagle and (William) Capon. Reinagle also painted for Thornton 
The Fox breaking Cover, which, as previously specified, was engraved 
by Scott as a companion to Gilpin’s Death of the Fox. Another 
interesting plate after Reinagle, this time by Mackenzie, is the frontis- 
piece to the first volume of Colonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour through 
. . . France,in . . . 1802, which shows the “‘ Marquis de Pont,” as 
Thornton was called—it was one of those French titles that “ go with 
the property ’—with a mewed hawk on a wall beside him. The 
oval portrait is surrounded with sporting trophies, while beneath, 
in a small oval, is shown the horse-race between Mrs. Thornton 
and Mr. Flint, which came off at York in August, 1804, and 
culminated in a win for the latter. If Mrs. Thornton was 
disappointed at the result, she was doubtless consoled when about 
a year later she beat Buckle, the Newmarket jockey, by half a neck. 
Many other prints after Reinagle await the collector, such, for 
instance, as Pheasant, Plarmigan, Black Game, Snipe, Woodcock, Wild 
Duck, and Puffin-Shooting, Fox-Hunting, and Coursing, by F. C. Lewis, 
Nichols, Meadows, Merke, and Bluck. Lewis and Maile translated 
Reinagle’s Sharpshooters in Ambush ; Meadows and Lewis, Beating 
Cover; Lewis and Nichols, Otter Hunting; John Hassell and 
Nichols, Pike Fishing; and Maile and Merke, Roebucks; while 
Lewis’ Springing Spaniels represents a favourite class of subject 
with Reinagle. H. Pyall’s pair, First of September—Morning and 
Evening; William Whiston Barney’s Fowling and Fox Hunting ; and 
Scott’s The Poacher, are some other items that will not be over- 
looked. 

From Farington’s Diary, it transpires that Reinagle had for 
pupil the Hon. Thomas Lister, afterwards second Lord Ribblesdale 
(born 1790, died 1832), who had also studied under Barker of Bath. 
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Another, more important, pupil was Reinagle’s own son, Ramsay 
Richard Reinagle, R.A. (born 1775, died 7862). ReeRS Reinagles 
début as an Academy exhibitor was made with Dead Game in 1788. 
In 1794, he contributed a Portrait of His Majesty's Charger “ Adonis” ; 
in 1813, one of Burgoyne, Gamekeeper to the Duke of Devonshire, together 
with his horse and a favourite old pointer; while the following year witnessed 
the artist’s election as an A.R.A., and 1823 his elevation to full 
membership. As time went on, however, R. R. Reinagle devoted 
himself more to portraiture and landscape. Well would it have 
been had he left landscape and the like entirely alone, for his 
attachment to the art landed him in a grievous pickle. In an 
unlucky hour, he purchased a picture, which, with certain alterations, 
he exhibited as his own. Detection followed—the picture, it 
transpires, was by a painter of beach scenes, etc., named J. W. 
Yarnold, who had already exhibited at the Royal Academy for 
some years—and, in 1848, R. R. Reinagle was compelled to resign 
membership of the Academy, despite his protestations of innocence. 
One other only of this family of many artists need detain us, namely, 
P. A. Reinagle (or Philip Reinagle, junior), whose Academy exhibits 
included some portraits of horses and racers. Perhaps the most 
interesting were the Young Woodpecker and Robin Hood, belonging 
to J. Claridge, Esq., the backgrounds being taken from scenery at 
Jervaulx Abbey. 

Although John Boultbee (born 1747, died 1812) was seldom 
represented at the Royal Academy, the fact does not seem to have 
impeded his career. For King George III. gave him several com- 
missions, with a residence in Windsor Park besides, and it was ill 
health and not ill advertisement that caused Boultbee’s retirement. 
Both he and his brother Thomas (exhibited 1775-1783) are said to 
have been pupils of Sir Joshua Reynolds, though John certainly 
studied under Richard Wilson. Thomas Boultbee is said not to 
have painted more than three animal pictures. Gilbey thought it 
was probably a coincidence that each of the brothers exhibited the 
same number of pictures, both as regards grand total and distribution 
by galleries. But, in the case of twins, one wonders. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have predicted of Dean Wolsten- 
holme, senior (born 1757, died 1837), that he would be a painter 
in earnest before he died. This ambiguous remark was justified in 
more ways than one. In the first place Wolstenholme was an 
amateur ; “his early life,’ as the Dictionary of National Biography 
not too kindly puts it, ‘‘ was rather that of an enthusiastic sportsman 
than an artist.” But, by extensive litigation, Wolstenholme’s means 
became so reduced that he decided to turn his hobby into his 
profession, and, in 1803, he commenced exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy. Like certain other sporting artists, Seymour and Gilpin 
to wit, Wolstenholme appears to have claimed gentle descent. His 
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ancestor, says Sir Walter Gilbey, was Sir John Wolstenholme, who 
was a commissioner for the plantation of Virginia. Born in York- 
shire, Dean spent much of his early life in Essex and Hertfordshire 
before the necessity of earning a living brought him to London. 
He ceased exhibiting in 1824, and, about two years later, is said 
largely to have abandoned painting. According to Gilbey’s view, 
nearly all the Wolstenholme pictures done after this date are the 
work of the son, though this suggestion has not escaped challenge. 
Of prints after the elder Wolstenholme’s work there is a wide array. 
One of the best known is probably The Epping Forest Stag Hunt, by 
R. G. Reeve, perhaps after The Epping Forest Hunt which represented 
Wolstenholme in the Royal Academy, 1805, although, as Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow has somewhere pointed out, other versions of the picture 
are known to exist. Also by Reeve were The First of September ; 
Fox-Hunting ; Fox-hounds, Harriers, Beagles, and Stag-hounds ; Stag- 
Hunting ; Shooting ; and The Fox-Chase, all of which aquatints were 
issued in sets of four each. A Litter of Foxes and The Dog and Vixen ; 
and The Duke of Gordon’s trotting horse, “‘ Driver,’ were among other 
plates by Reeve which come within our category, to which may 
be added a set of four Coursing, by Reeve and Jones. By T. Sutherland 
were another set of four Coursing (Going Out ; Finding ; The Hare’s 
last Effort ; and Killing) ; sets of four each of Fox-Hunting (The Draw ; 
Full Cry ; The Death ; and Returning Home) ; and Shooting. Another 
Fox-Hunting set of four (The Meet; The Find; Full Cry; and The 
Return) was by Jeakes ; while Jeakes and Clarke produced Morning ; 
Noon ; Afternoon ; and Night; and Himeley the Shooting set—Going 
Out ; Game Found ; Dogs brought the Game, and Refreshing ; and Reloading. 
Like his son, Wolstenholme depicted various breweries, with the 
dray horses and men concerned therein. Such a one was The Golden 
Lane Genuine Brewery, mezzotinted by S. W. Reynolds after the picture 
exhibited at the 1807 Academy. In speaking of Wolstenholme, 
junior, it may as well be stated here that he engraved various of 
his father’s works, perhaps the most notable plates being the set of 
Colonel Joliffe’s Hounds meeting at Chipstead Church, and its three 
companions, and the pair of the Death of Tom Moody and Reynard 
seeking refuge in the Church. 2 

Dean Wolstenholme, junior (born 1798, died 1882), was born 
near Waltham Abbey, the Essex township where lay the property 
that involved his father in three Chancery suits. If the elder 
Wolstenholme was more or less an amateur painter, the younger 
was trained to the art, and, in 1818, commenced exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy, continuing to do so with moderate regularity 
until after 1828, when a gap occurred, which was only broken in 
1846 and 1849. So late as 1859, however, he showed a picture of 
Beagles waiting Sor the Meet at the British Institution, after when 
he ceased exhibiting. Among his best known works were Lord 
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Glammis (sic) and Stag Hounds, engraved by James Bromley, and 
again by S. W. Reynolds ; The Burial of Tom Moody and The Shade 
of Tom Moody, the former showing the mourners giving lusty “ view- 
halloas ” round the grave of Squire Forester’s celebrated whipper-in. 


“ Thus Tom spoke his friends ere he gave up his breath : 
* Since I see you've resolved to be in at the death, 
One favour bestow—'tis the last I shall crave— 

Give a rattling view-halloa thrice over my grave ; 
And unless at that warning I lift up my head, 
My boys, you may fairly conclude I am dead.’ ” 


The last-named plates were executed by the artist, who also 
translated a variety of other works, such as the set of The Essex Hunt, 
after himself, and, as has already been stated, some after his father. 
I have referred to his many views of breweries, but his excursions 
into historical painting need not be described. 

During the seventeen-fifties and seventeen-sixties—to return to 
that period—were born several notable artists, who, while they 
cannot be classed primarily as sporting artists, were, in some cases, 
responsible for sporting subjects of more than ordinary interest 
William Henry Bunbury (born 1750, died 1811) or ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Gambado,” as he sometimes called himself, caricatured faulty 
horsemanship in such publications as An Academy for Grown Horsemen, 
Annals of Horsemanship, and Hints to Bad Horsemen. Then there were 
Thomas Rowlandson (born 1756, died 1827), who engraved various 
of Bunbury’s drawings, and did any amount of other things, including 
his own pictorial story of the rise and decline of The High Mettled 
Racer ; James Gillray (born 1757, died 1815), that other famous 
caricaturist, with such sporting matters as his Cockney Sportsmen, 
Elements of Skating, and pugilistic prints ; Julius Cesar Ibbetson ; 
Lemuel Francis Abbott ; George Morland ; Charles Towne ; James 
Sillett ; Jacques Laurent Agasse : Robert Hills ; and James Ward, 

.A. Current opinion tends to admire Rowlandson more for what 
may be termed in theatrical parlance his “ straight” subjects than 
for the grotesque caricatures by which he is best known, though 
the fluency and virility of his expression in either sphere is everywhere 
admitted. Racing and hunting scenes are among the subjects by 
him which especially appeal to those interested in sporting prints, 
while there are also, inter alia, such plates as the set of four Partridge, 
Pheasant, Duck, and Snipe Shooting, by Rowlandson and S. Alken, 
after Morland ; the pair of aquatints, Looking for a Hare and Coursing ; 
the Interior of Mr. H. Angelo’s Fencing Academy ; the set of six racing 
prints Betting, Weighing, Mounting, Racing, Between Heats, and 
Running Out of the Course; and College jockeys, to name but a few. 

Julius Cesar Ibbetson (born 1759, died 1817), the Berchem of 
England,” as Benjamin West called him, did comparatively few 
sporting subjects, though they include Partridge, Pheasant, Woodcock, 
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and Snipe Shooting, four plates all aquatinted by Robert Dodd. 
Skating enthusiasts may be reminded of that showy pair of aquatints 
by Eyde and Tookey of Winter Amusement, after Ibbetson, in which 
the skaters on the Serpentine in Hyde Park are shown disporting 
themselves in all manner of “ swan-like ” attitudes. 

To Lemuel Francis Abbott (born 1760, died 1803) belongs the 
credit of having painted, in 1790, one of the most popular of all 
sporting portraits, that of William Innes, so familiar through Valentine 
Green’s engraving dedicated To the Society of Goffers at Blackheath. 
Examples of this plate abound, but, as the large majority consists 
either of modern impressions or of reproductions by photographic 
processes, it is comparatively seldom that the tyro has the opportunity 
of judging the original mezzotint on its merits. How comparatively 
recent is the world-wide love of golf can be judged from the curious 
references to it which have appeared in the Press until even so late 
as the opening years of the present century. Further back, when 
Chaloner Smith described this mezzotint, he alluded to the “ bat” 
which Innes is represented as carrying. But even this is not so 
bad as the writer in our own time who had failed to realise that 
clubs were not the same as caddies ! 

I very much doubt if any more popular golfing subject has yet 
been produced than Abbott’s To the Society of Goffers, though nowadays 
it has found a not inconsiderable rival in the fine portrait of John 
Taylor, with his caddy teeing the ball, a work which, while more 
than once reproduced as a Raeburn, is most properly catalogued 
under the name of Sir John Watson Gordon, P.R.S.A., R.A. (born 
1788, died 1864). 

Sometime Vice-President of the Liverpool Academy, Charles 
Towne (born 1763, died circa 1836—Bryan says circa 1850) did a 
good number of sporting pictures, though few of them appear among 
his exhibited works. He owed his connection in this genre to copies 
made surreptitiously of Stubbs’ Hay Harvest and Corn Harvest when 
they were exhibited at Liverpool in 1787, his skill in rendering the 
horses bringing him in several commissions. Among his engraved 
work, NVewton Races, 1831—Fylde beating Halston and Recovery for the 
Gold Cup, was translated by Charles Hunt. Towne’s exhibiting years 
were between 1787 and 1823. 

Towne was born in the same year as his friend, George Morland 
(born 1763, died 1804), after whose sporting subjects there is a wide 
array of plates in various media. By W. Ward there is that much 
desired pair of mezzotints, The First of September, Morning and Evening, 
while his plate of The Anglers’ Repast companions G. Keating’s equally 
popular A Party Angling. Others by W. Ward include The Sportsman’s 
Return ; Sportsman's Hall ; and Setters ; and in naming Keating it may 
also be recalled that another of his plates was The Sportsman En- 
amourd, or The Wife in Danger. J. Grozer was responsible for the 
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popular pair called Morning, or the Benevolent Sportsman, and Evening, or 
the Sportsman’s Return ; W. Bond for The Weary Sportsman ; and F. D. 
Soiron for The Lucky Sportsman. Besides the set of Pheasant, Partridge, 
Duck, and Snipe Shooting, which was etched by Rowlandson and 
aquatinted by S. Alken, there are the pairs Morning, Hunters Starting, 
and Evening, Sportsmen Refreshing, by the latter engraver, whose aqua- 
tints after Morland also included one of The Rabbit Warren. Coursing the 
Hare, etched by Morland himself (another engraved by T. Simpson) ; 
a series of Fox Hunting Scenes, by J. Wright ; and several of dogs, 
by Vivares, must not be forgotten ; while other prints by various 
processes include the Ass Race, by R. Dodd ; La Chasse du Canard, 
de la Bécasse, and du Litvre, by A. Suntach ; Coursing and Fighting Dogs, 
by J. R. Smith ; The Poacher, Setters, The Pointer, The Kennel, and 
A Bear Hunt, by S. W. Reynolds ; Partridge-Shooting, by E. Jones ; 
Duck, Partridge, Snipe, Woodcock, and Hare Shooting, by T. Simpson 
and C. Catton, junior ; Woodcock, and Pheasant Shooting, by T. 
Williamson ; four Hunting Scenes, also The Old Gamekeeper, by 
E. Bell ; and Hunting Scene, by J. Scott. True, in some of these 
the sporting element is comparatively slight, but no collector will 
grudge their admission to such a volume as this. Nor must it be 
forgotten that Morland subjects have often been re-engraved and 
reproduced in modern times. Before leaving the old prints, however, 
it should be added that the Litter of Foxes, engraved by Grozer, 
was a collaboration between Morland and Charles Loraine-Smith 
(born 1751, died 1835, second son of Sir Charles Loraine, third 
Bart.), who assumed the additional name of Smith, which had been 
the maiden name of his grandmother. His work as an amateur 
sporting artist is well known to print collectors. Among the illustra- 
tions in this volume, he is represented by a reproduction of F. Jukes’ 
plate of The Bilsden Coplow Day: A view of Mr. Meynell’s Hounds 
carrying a head with their second fox! at the end of a chase from Bilsden 
Coplow, Leicestershire past Tilton Woods Skeffington Earths, crossing the river 
Soar below Whetstone to Enderby making a distance of twenty-eight miles, 
which was ran in two hours and fifteen minutes, on Monday, the 24th day 
of Feby, 1800. In this celebrated run from Billesden Coplow, 
Loraine-Smith himself was one of the few who succeeded in crossing 
the Soar. He is seen in the plate crossing a ford on foot, and leading 
his mount higher up the stream. ‘“‘ Four gentlemen only, with Jack 
Raven, the huntsman, were up at the finish (when they changed 
foxes at Enderby), although the best horsemen of the day were out 
(Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq., by Sir John E. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Bart.). , : = 
To speak of Morland is to think of his brother-in-law, William 
Ward, A.R.A. (born 1762,* died 1826), whose name has already 


* Mr. C. Reginald Grundy considers 1762 more probable than 1766, which has frequently 
been given as the date of W. Ward's bi 
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occurred several times in these pages as the mezzotinter of many 
well-known sporting plates, and of the latter’s brother, James 
Ward, R.A. (born ein died 1859). If Morland has received the 
fullest attention from biographers and critics, so also have the Wards, 
Mr. GC. Reginald Grundy’s James Ward, R.A., his life and works, 
supplying all the information on the last-named artist that can well 
be desired. From the sporting point of view, considerable interest 
attaches to the series of fourteen lithographs which James himself 
executed and dedicated to King George IV. These gave portraits of 
that monarch’s favourite charger, Nonpareil ; of Adonis, the favourite 
charger ridden by King George III. when reviewing the London 
Volunteers in Hyde Park; of the race-horse Soothsayer and the 
blood-horse Monitor, both belonging to King George IV.; of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Copenhagen and Napoleon’s Marengo; of A 
Persian Horse and A Cossack Horse, belonging to the Duke of North- 
umberland ; of the Duke of Grafton’s brood-mare, Primrose and 
Foal; of Sir John Shelley’s race-horses Walton and Phantom; of 
Leopold and Dr. Syntax, respectively owned by Mr. J. G. Lambton, 
later 1st Earl of Durham, and Mr. Ralph Riddell ; and of the nine- 
year-old Little Peggy, standing merely thirty-three inches high, 
which was brought from the mountains of Thibet and exhibited in 
London as a curiosity. Other lithographs by Ward were of the 
prize bull and cow, Mr. Arbuthnot’s Emperor and Miranda, the 
latter being represented in two differing versions ; the racing mare, 
Princess Royal; and Dogs of the Dalmatian Breed, after a picture 
by Ward at de Tabley Park. Among other plates in various media, 
whether by or after Ward, there are found many of animals, prize 
oxen and ewes, game, racers, and kindred subjects. One of the 
most notable is the mezzotint group of Ralph John Lambton, Esq., 
his horse ‘‘ Undertaker,” and Hounds, which was scraped by Charles 
Turner. Apparently, Ward had had other intentions in the matter, 
for he has recorded in a letter that he was forced to give up the 
plate to his brother, William Ward, “because I could get no 
assistance (to engrave it). Chas. Turner got it out of my brother’s 
hands by a fraudulent movement. (It proved) to him a most 
profitable concern.” In connection with this engraving, amusingly 
discrepant notices appeared in contemporary issues of The Annals of 
Sporting (Vol. I.). On page 105, an advance “ puff” states that 
the portraits of Mr. Lambton “and his favourite hunter, 
‘ Undertaker,’ bear a close resemblance to the celebrated originals.” 
When, however, the picture itself was reviewed on Pp: 317-318, 
all the figures were “reported to us as very good likenesses, except 
that of Mr. R. Lambton, which bears no resemblance to the original.” 
Ward, of course, must not be confused with his namesake, James 
Ward (born 1800, died 1884), the pugilist, sometime British Cham- 
pion, whose varied interests included the practice of art in a more 
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or less amateur capacity. Landscapes and subject pi 
from his hand, but it is he paeiehiee scenes thee snag 
interesting. 

Though Jacques Laurent Agasse (born 1767, died 1849) was 
far less able an artist than James Ward, R.A., his work has often been 
confused with that of the Academician. It is, however, wrong to 
suppose that Agasse was negligible as an animal painter. Indeed, 
Mr. C. F. Hardy, in the articles on the latter artist which he contri- 
buted to Tue Connorsseur in August, 1916, and January, 1917, 
went so far as to claim that Agasse has never been equalled for 
“the combination of a thorough appreciation of animal nature 
with an extraordinary mastery and fidelity in the drawing of his 
subjects.” Born at Geneva, of French Huguenot descent, Agasse 
first arrived in Britain about 1790, under the protection of the 
Hon. George Pitt, afterwards Lord Rivers. There he met the 
Chalons, near whom Agasse settled in Kensington when, after a 
brief sojourn at Geneva, he returned once more to England in 1800. 
In the following year, he commenced exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, and he also contributed at different dates to the British 
Institution, (Royal) Society of British Artists, and the New Water- 
Colour Society (now the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours). 
Probably his best-known work is The Wellesley Grey Arabian, 
finely mezzotinted by Charles Turner, who also engraved his 
Young Snowball, a portrait of a black greyhound at Strathfieldsaye. 
Earlier than these were the pair of Preparing to Start and Coming In— 
The Hunter Stakes, run at Port Meadow, Oxford, in August, 1802. 
These pictures were also mezzotinted by Charles Turner, who, 
it is interesting to recall, collaborated with Agasse in painting 
the originals. Dash (a dog), Hare and Young Ones, and Horses taking 
their Gallop, were other plates by Turner after Agasse. Another 
pair of subjects of different character, A Mail Coach and A Stage 
Waggon, were engraved by F. C. Lewis, the former being also aqua- 
tinted by M. Dubourg. Many other sporting scenes were painted by 
Agasse, including the portrait of Lord Rivers coursing at Newmarket, 
which was hung in the Royal Academy, 1819. This is now in the 
Museum at Geneva, while another and later version belongs to the 
Lane-Fox family at Bramham. I am not aware whether either of 
them has been engraved, although yet another, different, portrait 
of Lord Rivers with some greyhounds was made the theme of a 
plate by J. Porter. 5 

And now let me digress for a moment, to recall two of Agasse’s 
lesser contemporaries. Equally well known in his day as a painter 
of flowers, miniatures, and even of theatrical scenery, James Sillett 
(born 1764, died 1840), the Norwich and King’s Lynn artist, included 
various pictures of dead game and the like among his Royal Academy 
exhibits. His Black Grouse and Red Grouse were engraved by 
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Charles Turner as part of the series called The British Feather 
Game. : P ' 
Though more of an animal painter than a sporting artist, Robert 
Hills (born 1769, died 1844) may be mentioned here for such works 
as that, exhibited at the Society of Painters in Water-Colours in 
1807, of Colonel Thornton making a remarkable shot at a deer in Thornville- 
Royal Park, from the Royal Tom Oak, a distant view of the Druid’s Temple. 
In grouping men like Rowlandson, Morland, and Agasse together, 
I have been actuated by the consideration that, while all painted 
sporting subjects, none can actually be classed as a sporting painter 
in toto. With Rowlandson’s brother-in-law, Samuel Howitt (born 
circa 1765, died 1822), the case is different, for sporting pictures 
and, above all, prints were almost essentially his euvre. In 1783, 
he exhibited three stained drawings of Stag-Hunting, Fox-Hunting, and 
Coursing, at the Society of Artists, and about this period John Raphael 
Smith appears to have published several of his works, viz. : Four of 
Shooting and Hunting, square, aquatinted by S. Alken; Six Plates, a 
set of Huntings, square, in colours, by Jukes ; and a set of six Partridge, 
Pheasant, Woodcock, and Grouse Shooting, Looking for a Hare, and 
Coursing, all “ square” and in colours, by C. Rosenberg. The last- 
named set was issued at the then high figure of one-and-a-half guineas 
for each plate. At various dates from 1784 to 1815 Howitt was 
represented, principally by sporting scenes, at the Royal Academy. 
Many years of his life are said to have been spent in Bengal, though 
this is uncertain. While self-taught in art, he learned both to 
paint and engrave, and quantities of plates by or after himself are 
to be found in such publications as Feld Sports (1807), Miscellaneous 
Etchings (1803 ; republished 1812), Foreign Field Sports (1814), Fifty 
Etchings of Animals (1803 or 1804), New Work of Animals ; principally 
designed from the Fables of Asop, Gay, and Phaedrus (1811), The British 
Preserve (n.d.), and The British Sportsman (1812). All these are often 
catalogued under Howitt’s name, but he also contributed to Peter 
Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting (1781), Captain Thomas Williamson’s 
Oriental Field Sports (1807), and extensively to The Sporting Magazine, 
which commenced in 1792. Quite rightly has it been pointed out that 
plates from such publications as these are often extracted and sold 
separately, a remark which applies to the work of other sporting 
artists who contributed illustrations to the literature of their day. 
As a matter of fact, there are a number of independent prints by or 
after Howitt of hunting, coursing, shooting, and allied topics. 
_ In 1767, the same year as Agasse, was born the man who is, 
In some respects, the greatest sporting artist that Britain has produced 
—Benjamin Marshall. A glance over the earlier phases of sporting 
art, the work of Wootton, Seymour, and others of like kidney, shows 
that the knowledge of horses and hounds was still estheticall , and 
to some extent anatomically, in an elementary stage. Satisfactory 
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as their pictures proved to the sporting aristocracy of the time, 
there was a rigidity about them that strikes curiously on modern 
eyes. Then came Stubbs, whose anatomical researches resulted in 
the attainment of more life-like effects, such, for instance, as a real 
sense of movement quite lacking in the rocking-horse steeds of the 
earlier, and even of some later, painters. With Ben Marshall, 
however, the art reached the highest pitch it had ever achieved. 
This, in itself, was a notable feat, for the tradition obtaining when 
Marshall was young included a large proportion of error. Many 
persons, I believe, incline to the opinion that with Marshall sporting 
art reached its zenith, but, as this involves the dogma that no 
progression has taken place since Marshall’s time, I, for one, cannot 
subscribe to it. Let me put the case another way. If anyone asked 
me who was the greatest horse-painter, I should reply that I was 
uncertain ; but if anyone asked me who were the greatest horse- 
painters, I should say Ben Marshall and Mr. A. J. Munnings, R.A. 
To attempt to compare these two artists, or to adjudge which is 
the better of the twain, seems to me to be a task foredoomed to failure, 
for the simple reason that their styles are so totally dissimilar. In 
another century’s time, perhaps, it may be possible to make some 
such comparison, but, presumably, by then the question will have 
ceased to interest both Mr. Munnings and myself. For the present, 
therefore, let us rest content in the knowledge that Marshall is 
indisputably one of the greatest sporting artists that have ever lived, 
and that, equally indisputably, he was the greatest sporting painter 
up to his time and for many long years after. For Marshall possessed 
all those painter-like qualities that other sporting artists had hitherto 
failed to achieve. His drawing is good, his handling of the pigment 
is crisp and certain, his colour at once striking, restrained, and 
instinct with that indefinable but very real attraction known to 
the artistic fraternity as “quality.” If, for a time, Marshall’s 
popularity suffered a temporary eclipse—in the 1904 edition of 
Bryan's Dictionary he is dismissed in a meagre half-dozen lines of print 
—it is satisfactory to know that his art is once again appreciated, 
and that it fetches its thousands in auction rooms. _ 

It seems ironical that an artist of the calibre of Benjamin Marshall 
(born 1767, died 1835) should have been so sparsely represented 
at the Royal Academy, though, as he never contributed to any 
other of the art institutions, it would appear that he had little taste 
for displaying his work in this manner. In 1800, he sent a picture 
of Diamond, by Highflyer, belonging to F. Cookson, Esq., with the portrait 
of Mr. Dennis Fitzpatrick, and one of Captain Ricketts, with his 
horse and hounds. In the following year and 1806, he showed 
portraits of 7. G. Shaddick, Esq., a well-known sportsman of the day ; 
while, in 1807, he contributed one of Mr. D. Lambert. These were 
followed, in 1808, by a work entitled Portraits of a foreign nobleman 
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and his horses ; and, in 1810, by portraits of A favorite horse, the property 
of Lord Deerhurst, and A well-known horse, the property of T. O. Hunter, 
Esq. Next came, in 1812, A Game Cock and The Trimmed Cock, 
after which there is a gap of five years. Up till then, Marshall had 
“sent in” from London addresses, but when he recommenced 
exhibiting in 1818 his location was simply given as Newmarket. 
In that year, he was represented by a group, Portraits of cattle of 
the improved short-horned breed, the property of F. Wilkinson, Esq., of Lenton, 
near Nottingham, while, in 1819, the series was brought to a close 
with two works, Portraits of a family at Little Thurlow, Suffolk, and 
Fanny, by Poulton, the property of R. Jones, Esq., with the portrait of 
Chifney. To-day, one of Marshall’s best-known pictures is the group 
of Thomas Oldaker, on his mare ‘‘ Pickle,’ with the Berkeley Hounds, 
which realised £2,205 at auction in 1925, though it was beaten by 
the painting of Mr. Fermor’s Hounds at Tusmore (with a portrait of 
William Fermor), for which £4,200 was given in 1926. Both works 
went to enrich the splendid collection of sporting art formed by 
Lord Woolavington. The Thomas Oldaker was engraved by W. W. 
Barney, and there is the differently composed, but equally interesting, 

late (here reproduced) of Thomas Oldaker on “‘ Brush,” by Richard 

oodman, the latter being engraver also of Marshall’s Francis Ducken- 
field (Dukinfield) Astley and his Harriers, the original picture of which 
fetched £2,370 at Christie’s in 1926. The Earl of Darlington and 
his Foxhounds, engraved by J. Dean, is another interesting plate, as 
is William Ward’s of the Match for one thousand guineas ! ! ! ! Hon. 
R. Neville’s “ Sir Foshua”’ beating Mr. Houldsworth’s “‘ Filho da Puta,” 
Newmarket, 1801. By Ward, again, are another plate of “ Filho 
da Puta” and “Sir Joshua,” with jockeys up, Hunters at Grass, 
race-horse Diamond, and Water Dogs. In a comparatively few plates, 
Charles Turner ran the entire gamut of Marshall’s euvre. He 
mezzotinted a portrait of Col. H. Campbell, aide-de-camp to King 
George III., which is merely mentioned here because of the great 
interest now evinced in Marshall’s work. He mezzotinted The Cock 
in Feather and The Trimmed Cock, also known as Peace and War (refer 
to Marshall’s Academy exhibit of 1812). He mezzotinted the 
celebrated Pointer, Sancho; the race-horse Dick Andrews ; and Sir 
Teddy, who, in 1808, beat the Mail Coach from London to Exeter 
by fifty-nine minutes in a twenty-three hour and twenty minutes’ 
run of 176 miles. He mezzotinted the equestrian portrait of that 
legal luminary, Francis Const, and, what is more interesting, one of 
John Jackson, the unbeaten champion pugilist of England. But, in 
talking of Charles Turner, one must not overlook such prints as 
The Sportsman (Thomas Gosden, the sporting bookbinder of St. Martin’s 
Lane), by G. Maile (the landscape in the picture was by Luke Clennell), 
smaller versions of which were done by J. Scott ; the Earl of Darling- 
ton’s Hap-hazard and Muly Moloch, painted by Marshall at Raby 
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Castle, and engraved by W. and G. Cooke ; Adonis and 

C. Townley ; Oscar and Lop, by J. Whessell ; Diamond, By Wine 

Barnard ; the Wellesley Arabian, Phosphorus, and Sir Charles Bunbury’s 

pee yy. Scott ghar: Py o Reeve ; to say nothing of others 
out Pericles, it will be recalled that the origi i : 

£1,260 at Christie’s in 1926. ee pce atv coldior 

Of Marshall’s life, as apart from his art, not much is recorded. 
Leicestershire born, he was, says Sir Theodore Cook, ‘a great ally 
of the Chifneys,” that name renowned in the annals of jockeydom 
and he was sometimes called “* Marshall of Newmarket,” from his 
residence there. His art career is said to have commenced as a 
portrait painter under L. F. Abbott, and, as Sir Walter Gilbey 
states, he was first attracted to sporting art by seeing Sawrey 
Gilpin’s Death of the Fox. So distinctive is Ben Marshall’s work 
that I have been surprised to find his name confused with that of 
John Marshall, a far less notable man, who, indeed, did not commence 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy until 1840—five years after Ben 
Marshall’s death. John Marshall’s euvre is not exclusively sporting, 
though he showed paintings of Dead Snipe in 1845 and 1846, and 
a portrait of “ The Curate,” a famous steeplechaser, the property of George 
Brettle, Esg., in 1848. But he has no claim to be considered as an 
artistic successor of his great namesake. Another artist who should 
also be cited in this category is Ben Marshall’s younger son, Lambert 
Marshall (born 1810), some of whose works were engraved. He 
exhibited twice only, Badger Batters, at the British Institution, 1828, 
and The Cottager’s Daughter, at the (Royal) Society of British Artists, 
in the following year. It is noteworthy that he then gave his name 
as Lambert Marshall, junior. Mr. Shaw Sparrow has, however, 
observed that perhaps C. B. Spalding was the only painter of horses 
“who tried to model himself’? on Lambert’s father, the great 
Ben Marshall. 

Richard Jones (born 1767, died 1840), a native of Reading, 
who later lived in London, is another of the lesser artists whose 
work, though not without: interest, is eclipsed by the brilliant talent 
of Ben Marshall. To print collectors his name is principally familiar 
through a set of four Coursing subjects in mixed mezzotint and 
aquatint—Coursing, Going Out, Finding, and The Death—which Charles 
Turner engraved after his pictures. Jones exhibited some portraits 
and sporting subjects at the Royal Academy from 1818 to 1820. 
In the latter year, he had there The Death: Portraits of a favorite 
horse and greyhounds, which was perhaps the original from which 
Turner’s plate of The Death was engraved. 

With Henry Bernard (or Barnard) Chalon (born 1770, died 
1849) is reached another well-known figure in sporting art. Chalon, 
who, by the way, was not related to the other Chalons, with 
whom Agasse was friendly, was born in London, his father being 
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Dutch. He studied at the Royal Academy Schools, exhibited 
numerous works at the Royal Academy (1792-1847), at the British 
Institution (1807-1849), at the (Royal) Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, (Royal) Society of British Artists, and other London galleries. 
So much favour did his art find in exalted circles that he was created 
animal painter to the Duke and Duchess of York, the Prince Regent 
(afterwards King George IV.), and King William IV. Unfortunately, 
in his old age Chalon suffered a street accident (1846), from the 
effects of which he never recovered, and his death took place just 
three years later. Up till about 1796, his exhibited work mainly 
consisted of paintings of animals and landscapes with animals, but 
thereafter it distinctly partook of a sporting character. At the 
Royal Academy of 1803 appeared The Bibury Welter Stakes (June 16th, 
1801), which was mezzotinted by C. Turner, who was also responsible 
for the plate of a head of A Famous Newfoundland Dog; though, 
generally speaking, most of Chalon’s sporting scenes were translated 
by William Ward. Among them were Major Topham’s greyhound 
Snowball, with the old groom, William Poshby, who always attended 
him (R.A., 1806); The Prince Regent’s race-horse Sir David 
(probably after the portrait showing the race-horse with Sam Chifney 
up, R.A., 1808) ; Pavilion, with Chifney up ; Orville, with Smallman, 
the groom (R.A., 1808) ; and Mr. Richard Wright’s chestnut hunter 
Selim (R.A., 1818) ; a Setter, property of the Marquess of Ely ; 
Costive, a celebrated bitch in the Raby Pack (R.A., 1808) ; the race-horse 
Barbarossa (R.A., 1808) ; The Raby Pack (Earl of Darlington’s kennels, 
with portraits of Sayer and Leonard, the Earl’s Huntsman and 
Dog Feedee) (R.A., 1813) ; some famous horses, such as Quiz, 
Violante (with Buckle up), Amusant, and Two of His Majesty's State 
Horses (various paintings of State Horses by Chalon were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy) ; and The Earl of Chesterfield’s State Carriage ; 
Mr. Boynton’s bull-dogs Wasp, Child, and Billy; Water Spaniels ; 
Retrievers ; Mr. Peter Halliday’s old English setter Thunder; and 
Sir Mark Masterman-Sykes, Bart., and his hounds breaking cover. According 
to the Annals of Sporting (Vol. I., p. 174), the portrait of William 
Carter, the huntsman, in the last-named plate, is an excellent likeness. 
The original picture was exhibited by its owner, Mr. R. L. Bower, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, in 1890, when Orville and Selim were 
also lent from the Royal Collection. Another plate by W. Ward, 
after Chalon, of a Pug, is interesting, as the dog belonged to Master 
Betty, the “ Young Roscius.” Brainworm, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1808, was engraved by J. C. Easling; and Copenhagen, 
by William Say, amongst other works ; but one of Chalon’s most 
ambitious essays was a series of six pictures illustrating The Passions 
ie the Horse, some of which were exhibited at the Royal Academy 
1837) and British Institution (1838 and 1843). The set was litho- 
graphed by Charles Joseph Hullmandel. 
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Writing about engravers reminds me that some of the most 
noteworthy have hitherto been mentioned by name only. Nor, for 
reasons of space, is it possible now to deal with more than a few of 
the omissions. Not even that great original engraver, Thomas 
Bewick (born 1753, died 1828), can receive attention here, while 
of the translators, William Woollett (born 1735, died 1785), who 
has been called the “father of English engraving,” and William 
Ward are also too well known to need comment. Both Robert 
Pollard (born 1755, died 1838) and Charles Hunt did original as 
well as interpretative work. Of John Whessell (born 1760) it should 
at least be recalled that he doubled the réles of engraver and painter, 
and that his exhibits at the Royal Academy between 1808 and 1812 
included some sporting subjects. Pollard also exhibited a couple 
of works at the Free Society in 1783, but as these were landscapes 
they can scarcely be taken as being representative of his art. 

By now we are well among the painter-gravers of sporting art, 
and here the magic name of Alken is specially prominent. “‘ Seffrien ” 
is usually given as the original name of the family, which is attributed 
to a Danish origin. Samuel Alken (born circa 1750, died 1815) 
seems to have had some training as an architect, and his solitary 
contribution to the Royal Academy (1804) was a Design for a Monu- 
ment. Bryan’s Dictionary (1904 edition), which is conspicuously 
uninformative concerning the best-known English sporting artists, 
dismisses him with references to his Vew Book of Ornaments, and sundry 
topographical publications ; of his widespread activities as a painter, 
aquatinter, and engraver of sporting subjects, nothing is said. And 
yet it is on these, and these alone, that his reputation rests. 

Unfortunately, for reasons that will appeal to every genealogist, 
Sam Alken’s history presents several difficulties to the biographer. 
Not the least of these difficulties is the fact that Samuel was a family 
name among the Alkens, and there were at least two artists in the 
family who bore it. Mr. Shaw Sparrow, indeed, has suggested that 
there may have been as many as three ; but this leads us into the 
realms of speculation. It is, however, certain that the last word has 
not been said on the proper division of all the work labelled “ S. Alken” 
between the artists who signed as such. Several prints so described 
have already been mentioned here, but to augment the list is 
impossible in the space at command. 

So, too, in the case of the vast array of works by Henry Thomas 
Alken, better known as Henry Alken (born 1785, died 1851), of 
which but a brief indication can be afforded. According to the older 
authorities, Sam Alken I. was Henry’s uncle, but Mr. George Ken- 
dall’s researches have disputed this relationship by making them 
father and son. He has pointed out also that Henry had a brother, 
Samuel Alken II. (born 1784, died 1825), who painted sporting 
subjects, and here it is that the difficulties attending old Sam Alken’s 
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history are most apparent. In regard to Henry Alken, unquestionably 
the greatest of his line, there are several stories of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Gilbey, for instance, has denied that he was ever huntsman, 
stud groom, or trainer to the Duke of Beaufort, as the Dictionary 
of National Biography would have us believe. Indeed, Alken seems 
to have started in life as a miniaturist, a pupil, probably, of J. T. 
Barber, miniature painter to the Duke of Kent, from whose address 
he “sent in” his sole exhibits at the Royal Academy, the portrait 
ofa Miss Gubbins, in 1801, and that of a Miss Jackson, in 1802. From 
such as these, Alken turned to the sporting art to which he properly 
belonged. For some time he used the pseudonym of “ Ben Tally Ho!” 
and it was not until his Beauties and Defects of the Figure of the Horse 
comparatively delineated appeared, in 1816, that he commenced working 
under his own name. And even then he did not entirely desert 
“Ben Tally Ho!” for, so late as 1849, his Art and Practice of Etching 
was issued under it, while the name is found in various other more 
or less important associations. Of the books which Alken illustrated 
under his own name, some of the most considerable were by “ Nim- 
rod ”—including, to cite but two, the Life of a Sportsman (1842) and 
Memoirs of The Life of the late John Mytton, Esq., the first edition of which, 
now very rare, was published in 1835. Mytton, of course, was the 
reprobate squire of Halston, whose manifold pranks tend to obscure 
the fact that he was also “M.P. for Shrewsbury, High Sheriff 
for the Counties of Salop and Merioneth, and Major of the North 
Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry.” As a Member of Parliament, 
Mytton seems an almost impossible character. Apparently, 
the voters of Salop came to the same opinion, for, when 
he stood in the Reform interest—mark that !—at the election of 
1831, he was hopelessly defeated. But what else could have been 
expected of a man whose election address stated that he “ was totally 
unshackled by prejudice or otherwise’?! “ Nimrod,” Mytton’s 
biographer, was in private life Charles James Apperley, gentleman 
jockey, thorough-paced sportsman, and sometime of the Ancient 
British Light Dragoons (or “ The B—y Britons,” as the Irish less 
politely called them). Before Apperley commenced writing for it, 
The Sporting Magazine was considered a ‘‘ Cockney concern” ; 
subsequently it was read by every sportsman in England. To a great 
extent, “ Nimrod” resuscitated Sporting Literature. 

But, to return to Alken, mention must be made of the coloured 
plates for the National Sports of Britain (1821, etc.; a different 
version in 1825) ; Alken’s British Proverbs (1824); and Surtees’ 
Analysis of the Hunting Field (1846) ; save the first, which were engraved 
by I. Clark, these were by Alken after himself. Of series of plates, 
with or without descriptive letterpress, there are many, ranging from 
Sporting Discoveries (Shooting, Hunting, Driving ; 1816); A Cockney’s 
Shooting Season in Suffolk (1822) ; Symptoms of being amused (1822) ; 
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Sporting Anecdotes ; The Grand Leicestershire Steeplechase (engraved by 
J.C. Bentley) ; and The Quorn Hunt (engraved by F. C. Lewis) ; to 
The First Steeplechase on Record, or The Night Riders of Nacton, a set 
of four by John Harris (1835). Probably no other sporting prints 
have enjoyed a greater or more enduring popularity than the Fir 

Steeplechase. Ackermann published more than one edition before 
Ben Brooks bought the plates and reissued them (1865), since when 
numerous reprints and reproductions, many of the cheapest variety, 
have been placed on the market. 

Some years ago, Mr. Basil Dighton exhibited an interesting set 
of Fox-Hunting scenes (The Meet, Breaking Cover, Full Cry, and The 
Death) by Harris, after Alken, which retained their original frames, 
made by Alken, junior ; but it is hopeless in a general history to 
attempt anything like a complete list of the Alken sets, though it 
is difficult to omit either the Melton Mowbray Hunt or Hunting Notions, 
engraved by the artist himself. Nor, without full descriptions 
annexed, are the titles of much service, owing to the general similarity 
of the subjects. Of independent plates by or after Alken, there is, 
too, a tremendous array, covering almost every aspect of the world 
of sport. It is but fair to add, however, that the artist’s ability 
cannot always be judged from the prints, more particularly from 
those by other hands, and for this reason some examples of his 
paintings are included among the illustrations in this volume. 

Henry Alken, says Sir Walter Gilbey, married, in 1809, Maria 
Gordon, the ceremony being performed at St. Clement’s, Ipswich, 
a church with which, by the way, my own family used to be closely 
associated. There were three sons and three daughters, of whom 
the youngest daughter, Lydia Ann Alken, wedded John Christian 
Zeitter (died 1862), the animal painter. Two of the sons painted 
sporting subjects—Henry Gordon Alken (born 1810, died 1892), 
whose work has so frequently been mistaken for that of his father, 
and George Alken (born 1812, died 1862), who also followed in 
Henry Alken’s style. To Henry Alken the younger is Mr. G. S. 
Layard disposed—though his argument is incomplete—to assign 
the plates for the third edition of Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, by 
Surtees. This was issued in 1843, the first edition having been 
illustrated by ‘“ Phiz.” Of the Alken plates, most remarkable is 
the suppressed “‘ portrait” of John Jorrocks, Esq., M.F.H.; seated, 
bell-pull in hand, by his fireside, his top boots kicked off, writing 
materials by his side, and with a woman entering at the back, perhaps 
to replenish the array of decanters on the sideboard. 

Contemporary with Samuel, rather than with Henry, Alken 
was another painter-graver, Charles Catton, junior (born 1756, 
died 1819), son of Charles Catton, R.A., the landscape, cattle, and 
herald painter. Catton junior studied in the Royal Academy 
Schools, and exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1776 to 1800, 
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his earlier subjects being topographical. In 1793, he contributed 
two Designs for Gay’s Fables, painted in conjunction with Edward 
Burney, which were used in illustrating an edition of that work. 
One of Catton’s four plates, that of Spring, in Morison’s Perth 
edition of The Seasons, has an angling interest, but his name is 
principally known as the engraver of some of Morland’s shooting 
subjects ; more so, perhaps, than for the thirty-six coloured plates 
which he aquatinted for his own work, Animals drawn from Nature 
(1788). In 1804, Catton migrated to America and took a farm on 
the banks of the Hudson, where, still painting occasionally, he 
passed the rest of his days. ; i ; 

Sporting prints were not much in the line of that prolific engraver 
Samuel William Reynolds (born 1773, died 1835), though a small 
list of such subjects can be compiled, the majority being after James 
Northcote, R.A. (born 1746, died 1831), who thus comes into the 
category of what may be termed “occasional” sporting painters. 
Most successful of these plates is probably The Falconer, a striking 
portrait of the artist’s brother, Samuel Northcote, junior. 

That famous sporting engraver, John Scott (born 1774, died 
1828), has been so often mentioned already that little need be said 
about him here. For though this ex-apprentice of a Newcastle 
tallow chandler also translated portraits, views and landscape, his 
reputation is entirely dependent on his sporting plates, whether 
separate or in publications like The Sportsman’s Cabinet, The Sporting 
Magazine, or Daniell’s Rural Sports. Among his best-known engravings 
are Breaking Cover and the Death of the Fox, after Reinagle and Gilpin, 
Rrevicusly mentioned, which gained for Scott a gold medal from the 

ociety of Arts. It is pleasant to recall that when Scott, with his 
name yet to make, first came to London, he was befriended by his 
fellow-townsman, Robert Pollard, a man who did much to help the 
struggling members of his profession. 

Charles Turner (born 1774, died 1857) is another man who 
looms large in the sporting print collector’s ken, as the numerous 
allusions to him in this book testify. For in the vast array of over a 
thousand plates which this prolific engraver produced, there are 
many of direct sporting interest. That Turner engraved Ben 
Marshall’s famous portrait of John Jackson has already been mentioned, 
but it must not be overlooked that Turner did two more portraits of 
the great pugilist, one by and after Turner himself, the other after 
Sharples. Another original portrait engraved by Turner is his 
Samuel Chifney, junior (1786-1854), the famous jockey, five times 
winner of the Oaks, and of the Derby twice. Ball (a portrait of a 
bull-dog) and The Berkeley Hunt aquatint are other original works by 
Turner, though these are but few compared with his many sporting 
plates after other hands. Among the latter, one which may be 
conveniently mentioned in this place is the interesting scene rendered 
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in mixed aquatint and etching of the Interior of the Fives Court with 
Randall and Turner sparring, after T. Blake. Important and popular 
as it is, this plate did not escape severe criticism in its day. It was 
published at £2 12s. 6d. plain, and £3 3s. od. in colour, on September 
11th, 1821, and The Annals of Sporting for the following April 1st— 
an inauspicious date, it is true—hulled it heavily on the score of 
manifold inaccuracy. Anatomy, portraiture, costume, and the 
inclusion of sporting celebrities who could not have been there, to 
say nothing of wrong spellings in the “ key ” to the group, all came 
in for censure. Objection was made that the pugilists, Randall and 
Turner—the latter, by the way, must not be confused with the 
engraver—never sparred in the presence of Jem Belcher for the good 
reason that he died before either “‘ entered the Court or the Ring” ; 
while other instances of artistic licence were also taken up. 
“Mr. Turner would now do well,” said the critic with heavy irony, 
“to print a broadside accompaniment to his picture, explanatory 
of the liberties he has taken with historical truth, probability, and 
facts, or engrave the same, on the face of his plate, in the manner 
of Carrington Bowles and Wm. Sayer, of old. It might then be 
admissible among the Fancy at half-a-crown.” 

Much about the same time as Charles Turner and John Scott, 
was born Clifton Tomson (born circa 1775, living 1830), with whose 
name a return is made to the painters. One interesting item after 
him is Clark and Dubourg’s Panoramic View of British Horse Racing ; 
and there is Dubourg’s Preparing to start for the St. Leger Stakes, 1816 ; 
besides other matters. Sir John Dean Paul (born 1775, died 1852) 
also cuts no inconsiderable figure in the eyes of sporting print collectors 
with his Trip to Melton Mowbray and other series of plates. But I 
must hurry on to more widely-appreciated exponents, after glancing 
briefly at a few more names, not all, perhaps, of men exclusively 
devoted to sporting art. These include Charles Ansell (fl. circa 
1780-90), now chiefly remembered for his Death of a Racehorse ; 
James Green (born 1771, died 1834), who was, however, principally 
a portrait painter; Charles Henry Schwanfelder (born 1773; died 
1837), animal painter to the Prince Regent (King George IV.) ; Guy 
Head (died 1800), copyist, portraitist, and what-not ; James Howe 
(born 1780, died 1836), the Scottish animal painter ; and Benjamin 
Blake (born circa 1780, died circa 1830), the painter of nature 
morte, whose work often suggests the Dutch masters whom he 
copied. Of James Barenger (born 1780, died 1831), however, more 
must be said. He came of artistic stock, for his father was James 
Barenger, painter of insects, his uncle, S. Barenger, an engraver, and 
his maternal uncle, William Woollett, the engraver. James Barenger, 
junior, as he is sometimes styled, contributed to the Royal Academy 
from 1807 to 1831, to the British Institution from 1816 to 1828, and 
to the (Royal) Society of British Artists. His earlier exhibited work 
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was sent in from Kentish Town, but after 1814 his address was given 
as Tattersall’s. Engravings from his work are found in The Sporting 
Repository for 1822 (where he is seen in company with Henry Alken), 
British Field Sports, and certain of the sporting magazines. Of in- 
dependent plates, one of the most notable is The Earl of Derby's Stag 
Hounds, by R. Woodman, with its portraits of Lord Stanley, Hon. E. 
Stanley, Jonathan Griffin, Huntsman, on “ Spanker,” First Whipper- 
in on “ Noodle.” Several of Barenger’s paintings of game birds were 
engraved in The British Feather Game series by Charles Turner, who 
also translated Barenger’s Worcestershire Ewe, Durham Twin Steers, 
the race-horse Rubens, one or two portraits, and the pair, Pointers 
after Barenger, and Setlers after R. Syer. In addition to these, there 
are sets, in aquatint, of Wild Duck Shooting, Coursing, Fox-Hunting, 
and Horse Racing, by T. Sutherland. 

Unlike Barenger, John E. Ferneley (born 1781 or 1782, died 
1860) had no artistic environment in his younger days. Brought 
up to the wheelwright’s craft, it was not until he attained his majority 
that he entered Ben Marshall’s studio. Three years later, in 1806, 
Ferneley commenced exhibiting at the Royal Academy, when the 
address he gave was that of his birthplace, Thrussington, in 
Leicestershire. After 1807 a gap occurred until 1817, when he was 
living at Melton Mowbray, and between 1839 and 1844 there was 
another hiatus, after which he gave the double address of Melton 
Mowbray and 20, Petersburg Place, Bayswater. His last exhibit at 
the Academy was in 1853, other galleries to which he contributed 
being the British Institution, from 1844 to 1851, and Suffolk Street. 
With the sporting gentry, Ferneley’s work speedily found favour, one 
of his earliest patrons being Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, Master of 
the Quorn, a Hunt of which the artist painted several pictures. One 
of these, the Meet of the Quorn, 1832, realised £1,575 at Christie’s in 
1925. Originally it was a presentation by members of the Hunt to 
Sir Harry Goodricke, whose portrait it embodies. According to ~ 
the artist’s own account,* Ferneley cherished happy recollections of 
Assheton Smith, whom ‘“‘ Nimrod ” called the ‘ best and hardest 
rider England ever saw.” ‘‘ He was,” said Ferneley, “ the first 
red-coat I painted,” and he painted him several times. The first 
sitting of all was timed for half-an-hour, and precisely as it ter- 
minated the ever punctual Squire dismounted from “ Jack-o’- 
Lantern.” Fortunately the likeness was successful. It says something 
for men of Ferneley’s stamp that they could work, as they often did, 
under conditions so unfavourable to artistic expression. But Ferneley 
found many other subjects for portraits besides the Squire of Ted- 
worth, and at least one of them was artist as well as sportsman. This 
is shown by the fact that Ferneley exhibited a portrait of Francis Grant, 


5 i> Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheion Smith, Esq., by Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot 
art. 
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A.R.A. (afterwards Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A.), on a favourite hunter at 
the 1850 Royal Academy. Among engraved work after Ferneley, 
Edward Duncan’s set of Count Sandor’s Exploits in Leicestershire bulks 
large. By Duncan also were the aquatint, Death of the Stag, and 
its companion plate ; Dangerous, winner of the 1833 Derby ; and 
the race-horse, St. Giles ; while by Duncan and J. Webb were the 
racers Spaniel and Velocipede, and Priam and Riddlesworth. Aquatint 
portraits of the St. Leger winner, Rowton, were done respectively by 
Hunt and Charles Turner ; and lithographs of “ Beeswing”? and her 
Jirst foal, “ Old Port,’ and T. Goosey, Huntsman to the Belvoir Hounds, 
respectively by T. Fairland and Miss Ferneley. This latter—the 
artist’s daughter—was presumably the Miss S. Ferneley who exhibited 
a picture of Game at the Society of British Artists (Suffolk Street) in 
1829. More than one of Ferneley’s children took to art as a pro- 
fession. Gilbey instances his son, John Ferneley (born 1815), as a 
sporting painter ; while another son, C. L. Ferneley, in addition to 
landscape, also painted animals, a picture by him of Horses appearing 
at the Royal Academy in 1868. 

Luke Clennell (born 1781, died 1840) affords another instance of 
an artist whose origins were anything but artistic, for in quite early 
life he was apprenticed to a grocer uncle, and did not suit. There 
was, however, another uncle of different tastes, and it was due to him 
that in 1797 Clennell was apprenticed to the great Bewick, and 
became one of his most distinguished pupils. Various successes and 
awards came Clennell’s way, both as an engraver and a painter, but 
he was not strong enough to cope with them. In 1816, his mind 
gave way, and though he partially recovered, a relapse occurred in 
1831 and he died under restraint. Clennell’s subjects were derived 
from a variety of sources, genre, military, and landscape ; while some 
others, like his Fox-Hunters regaling after the pleasures of the Chase, were 
definitely sporting. % 

William Shayer (born 1788, died 1879) is less known for his 
sporting pieces than for the cattle and sheep and figures in picturesque 
settings which enjoy unfailing popularity. Just as in the case of the 
Alkens and the Herrings, his son’s work is often confused with his 
own ; but William J. Shayer (born 1811, died circa 1860) is at least 
familiar to print collectors as the designer of such subjects as The 
Duke of Beaufort Coach. Colonel Grant reminds us that the work of 
the Suffolk artist, Emily R. Smyth (exhibited 1850-1861), has fre- 
quently been taken for that of the elder Shayer. : 

As the son of a huntsman to the Royal Harriers, Richard Barrett 
Davis (born 1782, died 1854) may be said to have had sport in the 
blood ; while his father’s post certainly proved helpful to the budding 
artist. For King George III., seeing some of the boy’s drawings, 
ordered him to take lessons from Sir William Beechey, and later 
Davis entered the Royal Academy Schools. In 1802 he commenced 
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exhibiting at the Royal Academy itself, and in 1808 at the British 
Institution. His last appearance at the former took place in 1853, 
and at the latter in 1851 ;_ he also contributed to other London 
galleries, becoming a member of the (Royal) Society of British 
Artists, and animal painter to King William IV. about the same time. 
Besides his portraits of dogs, hacks, hunters, huntsmen, and the like, 
Davis painted some scenes from Sir Roger de Coverley and Washington 
Irving’s Bracebridge Hall ; while one of the fruits of his royal patronage 
was a picture of King William IV.’s Coronation procession, a study 
for which, in the form of a portrait of Lord Frederick FitzClarence, 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1832. Among the prints after 
him, interesting plates are of portraits of C. Davis on “ Hermit,” with 
His Majesty’s Buck Hounds ; G. Mountford and W. Derry, Huntsman and 
Whipper-in, with the Melton Hounds ; 7. Shirley, Huntsman, with the 
Bramshill Hounds ; 7. Lambert and the Cottesmore Hounds ; T. Goosey and 
the Belvoir Hounds ; T. Wing field, Huntsman to the Buckmill Hounds ; and 
W. Head, Huntsman to the Donnington Hounds. All these were litho- 
graphed by J. W. Giles, who also did the set of four Kennel Scenes. 
Besides sets of Coursing and Shooting Subjects, aquatinted by R. G. 
Reeve, there are several plates by Charles Hunt (as, for instance, 
The Few, not Funkers and Road Riders, or Funkers), T, Sutherland, 
Merke, and J. Harris. Though scarcely sporting in character, 
Charles Turner’s mezzotint of George III. in his travelling chariot is 
worth noting, while other plates that may be selected for mention are 
C. G. Wagstaffe’s John Musters, Esq., and his Hounds ; R. Woodman’s 
His Majesty’s Harriers ; and W. Giller’s B. B. Colvin, Esq., and Mr. 
R. Dyson. 

Coming whence he did, Davis recalls Edmund Bristow (born 
1787, died 1876) : in life Bristow of Windsor, in death Bristow of Eton. 
An eccentric character, Bryan calls him, who exhibited his works 
once only, viz., at the British Gallery. But in the latter detail, 
Bryan is very wrong, for Bristow exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
British Institution, and Society of British Artists, not many pictures, 
perhaps, but still extending over a period embracing 1809 at one 
pole, and 1838 at the other. 

In the same year as Bristow, was born Abraham Cooper, R.A. 
(born 1787, died 1868), who is often said to have been self-taught in 
art, though Sir Walter Gilbey has pointed out that he had the entry 
of Ben Marshall’s studio. This, however, did not take place until 
after Cooper had commenced on his own account. Son of a London 
tobacconist who later became an innkeeper, Abraham Cooper’s first 
employment seems to have been as an assistant at Astley’s circus, then 
under the management of his uncle, Mr. Davis. This, however, was 
not to his taste. Already he had been sketching in his spare time, 
and in 1809 he executed a portrait of a horse belonging to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Henry Meux, which resulted in a lengthy friendship 
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between the two men. In 1812, Cooper commenced his extensive 
series of contributions to the Royal Academy, of which he was elected 
an associate in 1817, and full member in 1820. A few years before 
his death, he received the newly-created position of Honorary Retired 
Academician, and in 1869 he was represented there for the last 
time by a posthumously exhibited work. At the British Institution, 
at which Cooper exhibited from 1812 to 1867, his most notable 
work was probably The Battle of Ligny (hung 1816), which 
brought him a premium of 150 guineas; but with his historical 
and genre subjects, so popular in their day, so forgotten now, we 
have no concern. Among his sporting pictures at the Academy, 
his Fleur-de-Lis, by Bourbon, the property of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., 
M.P. (1827), was mezzotinted by Thomas Goff Lupton ; while a 
later work, Elis, rode hy John Day, and Lord Lichfield’s trainer Doe, at 
Doncaster in 1836, with the caravan and the Drummer in the background 
(1838), was aquatinted by Hunt; and a portrait of Mr. Worley, 
Stud Groom to H.M. Queen Adelaide (1848), was translated by Harris. 
Apart from the numerous plates in the Sporting Magazine and other 
kindred periodicals, there is not much of consequence to mention 
here, with the vivid exception of Lupton’s mezzotint of Thomas Waring, 
Esq., and Hounds, and the names of such engravers as Meyer, Nicholson, 
W. Ward, W. Giller, Fairland and J. Scott. Charles Turner’s 
unpublished mezzotint, mentioned by Whitman, of a Lady on Horse- 
back, or the Morning Ride, is interesting as it shows the engraver’s 
horse and his servant Betty. Another plate by the same engraver 
was one after Cooper of Two Dogs Fighting ; while other of Cooper’s 
activities included illustrations of fish for an edition of Walton and 
Cotton’s Compleat Angler, and the designs for a set of silver buttons 
for Mr. Gosden’s shooting jacket. These were engraved by John 
Scott and afterwards published in book form. The designs took 
the form of birds, animals, and other matters connected with field 
sports. 

P Abraham Cooper’s pupils included his son, Alexander Davis 
Cooper (exhibited 1837-1888), and Thomas Woodward (born 1801, 
died 1852), while such artistic instruction as was received by John 
Frederick Herring (born 1795, died 1865) came from him. This 
did not happen, however, until after Herring had made some more 
or less tentative efforts on his own account, a fact inviting comparison 
between the start of his career and that of his master. All the same, 
apart from this, there are considerable divergencies between the 
two men’s lives. Though born in Surrey, Herring was the son of 
an American-born merchant who had settled in London. While the 
former made early attempts to paint, including horse portraits, coach- 
heraldry, and signboards, he did not then depend on it for a living, 
but drove coaches on various roads, attaining such minor celebrity 
as may come to one known as the “artist-coachman.” “His first 
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effort,” says The Annals of Sporting, “ was the White Horse in Fetter- 
lane,” and he was “ first brought out by Mr. Fawkes.” According to 
one account, Herring relinquished Tony Weller’s calling in 1821 ; 
it is true that he had already exhibited in 1818 a Portrait of a Dog, 
at the Royal Academy, but this perhaps is not contrary evidence, 
for the Academy has long been notable for its fairness to talented 
postmen and others in nominally inartistic walks of life. Anyhow, 
it is at least certain that Herring left the box, eventually sought 
instruction from Cooper, and became one of the most famous of all 
English animal painters. At the Academy he exhibited intermittently 
until 1846, at the British Institution from 1830 to 1865; but he 
found royal favour, and in the “forties became animal painter to 
the Duchess of Kent, Queen Victoria’s mother. It was during 
this same decade that he executed the sets of Fox-Hunting Scenes, four 
in each, which realised £4,200 and £3,150 at the Hon. Mrs. Bourke’s 
sale at Christie’s in 1925, and were purchased by that keen collector, 
Lord Woolavington. Whether consisting of works of this kind, or, 
what are more generally associated with his name, portraits of horses, 
Herring’s output was tremendous, and the same may be said of the 
prints engraved after him. For instance, there is the collection 
of aquatinted portraits by Sutherland, etc., of Great St. Leger 
Winners, from 1815 to 1842, to say nothing of a vast variety of 
other portraits by Charles Hunt, a prolific translator of Herring’s 
work, mostly alone, but sometimes with G. Hunt, W. R. Smart, or 
W. Summers ; also J. Harris and R. G, Reeve ; while other subjects 
were interpreted by J. W. Giles, T. W. Huffam, J. Mackrell, and 
R. Parr, to name but a few. Sheldon’s Celebrated Racing Series, in which 
Herring is represented alongside F. Sartorius, Barenger, and 
R. Harrington ; Fores’ Celebrated Winners (wherein he is associated 
with Barraud), Fores’ National Sports and Stable Scenes, The British 
Stud (in association with G. H. Laporte), and Herring’s Fox Hunting 
Scenes, are a few of the books or sets with which his name is connected. 
In a few cases the engravings recall exhibited works at the Academy. 
These are Mr. W. Armitage’s Velocipede, in 1830; and Colonel 
Peele’s Slane (1837 winner of the Waterloo Shield at Goodwood), in 
1838. These subjects were aquatinted by Charles Hunt and J. 
Harris. Hunt’s aquatint, Extraordinary Trotting Match against time, 
reminds us of the 1837 Academy, when Herring showed the portrait 
of a favourite cob, which, when a five-year old, was matched to go in 
harness from Tottenham Court Road to the City of York, and back, in five 
days, 400 miles, and won the match. But that was a different event. 

Since the work of Herring’s three painter sons has often been 
confused with his, a few words about them may not be out of place. 
They were Benjamin Herring (died 1871), who exhibited at the 
British Institution from 1861 to 1863, and twice at the (Royal) 
Society of British Artists ; Charles Herring (died 1856), who exhibited 
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once at the latter gallery (1842); and John Frederick Herring, 
jun. (born circa 1815, died 1907), who exhibited between 1860 and 
1875 at various displays, including the Royal Academy and those 
named above. It is not generally known that my father, Mr. Fred 
Roe, R.I., when quite young, used to visit the studio of J. F. Herring, 
junior. He was sent to him because sporting art was considered a 
“ paying game,” but Herring wisely advised the youth that animal 
painting was not in his line. In those days Fred Herring, as he was 
sometimes called, was living at Fulbourne, near Cambridge—a place 
intimately associated with ‘‘ old Herring,”’ also—where Fred exercised 
the curious hobby of personally building rooms on to his house, 
whenever he felt like doing so. On a certain occasion he was nearly 
killed by the collapse of an arcade on which he was engaged. He 
told my father that at the end of his painting day, the “ smutch ” 
(or scrapings of his palette) was applied to the corner of the picture 
in progress, and that his work could be distinguished from ‘‘ Old 
Herring’s”’ by the resultant thickness of pigment in such places. 
I am bound to confess that I have not detected this peculiarity in 
a number of paintings which I have examined, but if any of my 
readers has a “‘ Herring” in which it occurs, the hint may prove 
of service. Mr. Shaw Sparrow rather dwells upon the worst aspect 
of J. F. Herring, jun., whom he terms a “disloyal son.” But there 
is another side to the medal which tells of the hospitality of this 
big, old-fashionedly dressed man who believed, not without reason, 
that a successful painter of horses must be brought up in the stable. 
During the seventeen-nineties, quite a number of sporting artists 
came into being besides “‘ Old Herring.”’ James Pollard and Charles 
Hancock were among them, but are reserved for later discussion. 
Of the smaller fry, by no means uninteresting in themselves, I shall 
do little more than repeat the names of David Dalby (born circa 1790), 
of York ; Daniel Clowes (born circa 1790, died 1849), often known 
as “ Old Clowes” ; Henry Walter (born 1790, died 1849) ; F. C. 
Turner (born circa 1795), sometime a member of the Society of 
British Artists, whose son, G. A. Turner, also did some sporting 
pictures ; George Henry Laporte (born 1799, died 1873), animal 
painter to the King of Hanover ; and, in the sphere of engraving, 
Newton Fielding (born 1799, died 1873), Copley Fielding’s brother. 
Among illustrators, neither George Cruikshank (born 1792, died 
1878) nor Robert Seymour (born 1798, died 1836), the original 
illustrator of Pickwick, can be entirely dismissed from the sporting 
category, and, since his name naturally associates itself with theirs, 
Hablot Knight Browne (born 1815, died 1882), the immortal 
“ Phiz,” may as well be remembered in this place, for the sporting 
scenes that he not infrequently delineated. 4 AG 
But we have not done with artists born in the seventeen-ninetles. 
Like his brother, Sir Edwin, Thomas Landseer, A.R.A. (born 1795, 
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died 1880), the engraver, is more associated with animal than 
sporting subjects ; and the same applies to my grandfather, Robert 
Roe (born circa 1793, died 1880), in the few plates of animals that 
came from his etching needle. Like many other artists of his day, 
Roe did not rely on one form of art for a livelihood, for besides subjects 
after Rembrandt and Gerard Dou, he produced less ambitious 
plates—original portraits, figure subjects, and such as that known to 
me as The White Horse, ‘froma sketch by B. E. Duppa, Esq.” 
Whether Roe received any instruction in the art of etching, I cannot 
say—it does not seem very probable—though in miniature painting 
he is said to have been taught by one of the Wagemans. I have, 
however, never seen any painting of an animal by him. Though 
Cambridge was his home for so many years, Roe came of old Suffolk 
stock, and it is partly on this account that I recall him in a book 
which contains not a few references to artists hailing from that 
horse-breeding county. 

These few names, of course, are very far from exhausting the list 
of British sporting painters and engravers born about this decade, or, 
for that matter, at any given period throughout the eighteenth 
century. Eclipsed by the great luminaries of the art, there were all 
manner of lesser lights, whose work ranged from the primitiveness 
of the picture of Tartar, ‘‘ from the original painting by T. Butler 
(1755), reproduced in Sir Theodore Cook’s History of the English 
Turf, to the far greater capability of the presentments of horses and 
prize cattle by Thomas Weaver, some of which were engraved 
by W. Ward and others. It is often overlooked that John Doyle 
(born 1797, died 1868) was responsible for some sporting work in 
the days before he won renown as a caricaturist under the monogram 
“HB.” More regular exponents were William Mason, a late 
eighteenth - century animal and sporting painter, whose works were 
engraved by J. Jenkins, R. Pollard, and Valentine Green ; Amicus ; 
and S. J. E. Jones (exhibited 1820 to 1845), after whom there are 
many prints, some noteworthy, like the Elephant and Castle, Newington, 
by W. R. Smart and George Hunt—a pendant to the Elephant and 
Castle on the Brighton Road, by Theodore Fielding after J. Pollard—and 
some merely dull. F. C. Turner and W. P. Hodges were both 
responsible for many sporting subjects. The latter’s Beaufort Hunt 
set, engraved by H. Alken, is one of many interesting items, while 
the Fox Chase set—A Southerly Wind and a Cloudy Sky—engraved by 
Charles Hunt, is among the best known of the many after F. C. 
Turner, whose exhibiting years lay between 1810 and 1846. George 
B. Gearlog (born 1796, died 1870), whose Ad Montem was translated 
by C. Hunt, should also be briefly recalled, as must M. Egerton 
(“ M.E.”) and E. Gill, after the last of whom J. Pollard did a nice 
Fox Hunting set (four). Gill was most probably the artist of that 
name who had a painting called Evening—Wearied Sportsman in the 
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Royal Academy, 1810. Later, at any rate as an exhibitor, was 

- Snow, who brings us well into the eighteen-thirties, while 
C. B. Newhouse and Lieut. J. T. Downman are two other names 
that belong to the first half of last century. 

E. Cooper (exhibited 1803-1816) is very likely the Edward Cooper, 
horse and dog painter, who sided with Robert Ladbrooke, Sillett, and 
others in the quarrel which split the Norwich Society in 1816. More 
popular in his day was William Henry Davis (exhibited 1803-1849), 
who lived mostly in Chelsea, and enjoyed royal patronage. Another 
artist who deserves to be better known nowadays is J. Barwick, who 
exhibited twice at the Royal Academy :—7. S. Perring, Esq., in 1844, 
and Portraits (horses), the property of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, in 1849. 
On both occasions Barwick’s address was given in the catalogues 
as 201, Piccadilly. His portrait of Mr. Denny of Egmere was litho- 

raphed by C. Chabot, and the plate dedicated to “‘ The Earl of 
eicester and the Sporting Gentlemen of the County of Norfolk.” It 
is reproduced in this volume. 

Still more interesting is W. Webb’s equestrian portrait of John 
Mptton, whose career has afforded material for some picturesque 
passages in these pages. Webb’s rendering seems a trifle sedate, 
though there is a lurking smile on the sitter’s face that more than 
hints at the irrepressible nature of the Squire of Halston. This work 
was engraved by W. Giller, and forms an attractive plate, which was 
dedicated to the guardian of Mytton’s son, who was left a minor at 
the latter’s early death in 1834. W. Webb, who painted the original 
picture, exhibited half-a-dozen sporting subjects at the Royal 
Academy, 1819-1828. All these were “sent in” from Tamworth, 
except the last, when the artist gave the dual address of 4, Arundel 
Street (London), and Tamworth. Apparently Algernon Graves 
would have us believe that Webb of Tamworth was identical with 
the W. Webb, of Ada Cottage, Thistle Grove (West Brompton), who 
exhibited Beagles and Rabbits at Rest at the British Institution in 1850. 

These artists and their like have mostly been fortunate in that 
their memories have been perpetuated by means of engravings. 
Others do not even enjoy such small measure of fame. Just to give 
an idea of the magnitude of the subject, I append the names of some 
animal or sporting painters, the majority of which have been recovered 
from old directories of the dates indicated. It cannot be doubted 
but what some of them, at least, were born in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. There were Edward Coleman (exhibited 1813 
to 1848), of Birmingham, where apparently he was still residing in 
1850; Miss T. Hamlyn, of Plymouth, who exhibited a piece called 
Dead Game at the Royal Academy in 1819, and was still living at 
Plymouth in 1830-1831 ; H. B. Cottrell, who signed an early nine- 
teenth-century panel painting which can be described as a Return from 
Coursing ; Thomas Wilson (mentioned 1822-1823), animal and portrait 
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painter, of 29, Bond Street, Hull; Alexander Wilson (mentioned 
1825), of “ Back 15, Smithy Door,” Manchester; James Clegg 
(mentioned 1828-1829), of Howard’s Yard, Rochdale ; James Loder 
(mentioned 1830-1831), of 10, Caroline Buildings, Bath ; George Fenn 
(jun.), of Shrubland Cottage, Beccles (1830-1831), and Goosegreen 
Lane, Beccles (1844), who was probably the painter of that name 
who exhibited Hound Puppies bred by G. Freestone, Esq., at the Royal 
Academy, 1839; William Carr (mentioned 1836), of 22, King 
Street, King’s Lynn, who combined the offices of “animal and 
heraldic painter ” ; James Scraggs (mentioned 1836), of Friar Street, 
in the same town, who had joined Ladbrooke’s secessionary Norfolk 
and Norwich Society of Artists in 1816 ; M. Preston, most probably 
an amateur, who signed a small panel painting of Coranation (sic), 
Derby Stakes Winner, 1841 ; and Robert Drewell (mentioned 1844), 
of Smallgate Street, Beccles. From the foregoing it will be noticed 
that Henry Alken and Mr. Munnings are far from being the only 
animal painters having a direct connection with Suffolk. 

But more important matters claim attention, for nothing has 
yet been said of Charles Hancock (born circa 1795, living 1868), 
who collaborated with Abraham Cooper in designing plates for 
more than one publication. It is not merely as a collaborator that 
Hancock is recalled, however, for in his day he received many commis- 
sions to paint important portraits of race-horses and other sporting 
subjects. Hancock’s exhibiting years were from 1819 to 1868, at 
the Academy from 181g to 1847. Here his works were mainly such 
as to interest sportsmen, though a portrait, a genre subject, and a 
picture of Robert Burns were also shown. Several of his sporting 
works were engraved by E. Duncan, E. Paterson, Richard Parr, 
E. Hacker, Fairland, Greatbatch, and others, including J. Harris, 
who executed some plates after Hancock, for the Winners of the St. 
Leger series, most of the twenty-nine subjects in which were after 
Herring by various hands. 

What Pickwick is to literature are Alken and James Pollard (born 
1797) to pictorial art, in respect, that is, of coaching, its picturesque- 
ness and its manifold discomforts. James Pollard was a son of Robert 
Pollard (born 1755, died 1838), who from being first a silversmith, 
and then a student of Richard Wilson, became an engraver, and in 
addition to many other subjects produced a number of well-known 
sporting plates. In 1821, James Pollard commenced exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy with a piece entitled North Country Mails at the 
** Peacock,”’ Islington, which was the subject ofa plate by T. Sutherland. 
But four other works from his brush appeared at the Academy, 
including a couple of subjects each entitled Incident in mail-coach 
travelling (1824). In the latter year, he displayed at the British 
Institution Coursers taking to the Field at Hatfield Park, Herts., the seat 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, while at the same gallery, in 1844, he had 
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a small Fox-Hunting piece and a representation of that popular 
ROE subject, The Funeral of Tom Moody. In connection with the 
irst of this trio, it will be recalled that a pair of plates, Coursers taking 
the Field at Hatfield Park and Coursing in Hatfield Park, was executed 
by Pollard himself. He last exhibited in 1846 at the Society of 
British Artists ; though with a mere dozen of works to his credit at all 
these displays, it cannot be said he owed much to official recognition. 
But just as nobody now cares how little Henry Alken exhibited, so 
also Pollard’s popularity with collectors is unaffected by like considera- 
tions. His art, if one may call it so, is remarkable for the reality of 
the glimpses it affords of the life of his time, while his style is so 
human, so unaffectedly sincere, that he might by no means have 
made an indifferent illustrator for Pickwick. Racing, Fox-hunting, 
and Fishing, besides Coaching and Travelling scenes, some reproduced 
by the artist himself, some by other familiar exponents, came from 
his hand with great facility. The Royal Hunt in Windsor Park and 
George III. returning from the Hunt are an interesting pair of plates by 
Dubourg, but there are many more, such for instance as the 
marvellous view of Epsom Downs with its scores of tiny figures, or 
the St. Albans Steeplechase, a set of four, by and after Pollard himself. 
So far as coaching incidents are concerned, he covered almost every 
phase of the subject, from representations of well-known coaches—— 
such, to name one out of many famous plates, as the West Country 
Mails at the Gloucester Coffee House, Piccadilly—to their adventures 
and mishaps on the road. In the latter category come The Mail 
Coach in a Drift, in a storm of snow, in a Flood, and ina thunderstorm on 
Newmarket Heath, four plates by Reeve and F. Rosenbourg, and even 
so unusual an event as the Lioness attacking the Exeter Mail Coach, by 
Reeve. These are but a very few of the many lively plates which 
we owe to the homely genius of James Pollard. His brother, Robert 
Pollard (junior), was the “‘ Son ” in the firm of Robert Pollard & Son, 
and his name is seldom found on prints in any other form. 

I now approach the end of my scheme, for artists born after the 
close of the eighteenth century can be but incidentally mentioned 
here. Sir Edwin Henry Landseer, R.A. (born 1802, died 1873), 
is more the animal than the sporting painter, as such, and the same 
applies more or less closely to men like J. Frederick Tayler (born 
1802, died 1889), sometime President of the Old Water-Colour 
Society ; the veteran Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A. (born 1803, 
died 1902) ; George Armfield (Smith) (born circa 1808, died 1893) ; 
Richard Ansdell, R.A. (born 1815, died 1885) ; William Huggins 
(born 1820, died 1884), of Liverpool ; and Briton Riviere, R.A. 
(born 1840, died 1920). Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. (born 1803, 
died 1878), who is, of course, principally known as a portrait painter, 
executed some sporting pictures of considerable interest, though 
nothing to compare with Derby Day, first painted by William Powell 
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Frith, R.A. (born 1819, died 1909), in 1858, and in its way one of 
the most enduring sporting subjects that has yet been done. As an 
aquatinter under Robert Havell, Edward Duncan, O.W.S. (born 1803, 
died 1882), was closely associated with sporting art, until the day 
when water-colour claimed him for her own. “ Phiz” has already 
been alluded to, but a corner must be found also for his contemporary, 
John Leech (born 1817, died 1864), since who can forget the inimitable 
““Mr. Briggs” and his misadventures, or the plates by either illus- 
trator for Surtees’ novels? None of these men, except of course 
Havell, can be classed without reservation as sporting artists, and 
even when one comes to the brothers Barraud it must again be 
admitted that their euvre was somewhat mixed. Of the twain the 
more purely sporting artist was William Barraud (born 1810, died 
1850), who had been a pupil of Abraham Cooper. A prolific 
painter, his exhibiting years lay between 1828 and 1850, during 
which period he did many works in collaboration with his brother, 
Henry Barraud (born 1811, died 1874), who had studied under that 
now forgotten landscape painter and draughtsman, J. J. Middleton. 
So far as the exhibitions are concerned, Henry’s career was from 
1831 to 1868, and some of his pictures enjoyed a great vogue. Most 
of these popular works, however, are now forgotten or out of favour, 
and practically the only one of them to come within our sphere is 
the Lord’s Cricket Ground. Nowadays nobody cares for the sentimental 
compositions of either Barraud ; it is as sporting painters that they 
must stand or fall, and in this sphere their work is of considerable 
interest to the sporting fraternity. 

Another outstanding figure is Charles Cooper Henderson (born 
1803, died 1877), whose coaching scenes seem to be as much 
appreciated now as ever they were. A non-practising barrister, 
Cooper Henderson cannot be said to have been brought up to art, 
at any rate to sporting art, though he received some instruction from 
Samuel Prout. Necessity, however, compelled him to earn a living, 
and this he did for many years by painting the subjects now so 
intimately associated with his memory. Like many other artists 
named in these pages, he exhibited little at the Royal Academy. 
In fact his work was represented there but twice, in 1840 (The Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Mails parting Company) and 1848 (The Diligence of 
1830). With lesser exponents there is no space to deal, or something 
might be said of such people as certain of the Corboulds, and William 
Tasker (born 1808, died 1852) of Chester, who counted the first 
Marquess of Westminster among his patrons, and also did some 
interesting topographical work. To still more recent times belongs 
Harry Hall (died 1882), who is another sporting painter that should 
not be omitted ; nor should Michael Angelo Hayes, R.H.A. (born1820, 
died 1877), for his paintings of horses and military subjects, his 
Car travelling in the South of Ireland (by J. Harris) being a set familiar 
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to collectors. Such are a few, and a few only, of the names that 
occur to me, but I cannot close without a brief reference to that 
famous illustrator, Randolph Caldecott, R.I. (born 1846, died 1886), 
and to our old friend, bluff Thomas Blinks (died 1910), whose ably 
painted subjects range from sporting dogs to steeplechasing. Of 
talented living artists there is no lack—but here this record must cease. 

So far, sporting art, as such, has found practically no place in 
British or American public galleries. Is it too much to hope that 
this omission will soon be rectified, and that official recognition may 
be bestowed on a form of art of peculiar interest to the English- 
speaking races? If in any way, however small, this book of mine 
helps to bring about so desirable a consummation, my purpose will 
have been achieved. 
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